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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  wives  of  international  students 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  findings  presented  here  have  evolved 
over  a period  of  four  years  during  which  the  investigator  attempted  lo 
live  in  the  international  community,  to  move  among  the  students,  and  to 
share  their  lives  as  much  as  possible.  The  intellectual  understanding 
is  rooted  in  person-to-person  appreciation  and  empathy. 

This  does  not  purport  to  be  a generalised  description  of  tne 
international  student  wife."  The  study  is  presented  with  intense  feel- 
ings about  the  uniqueness  of  each  of  the  wives.  Ic  is  not  meant  to  be 
a feminist  lament. 

This  is  an  analysis— or  perhaps,  more  realistically,  a collection 
cf  descriptive  studies- -of  the  impact  of  the  change  in  culture  and  posi- 
tion on  the  lives  of  the  women.  The  women  are  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  family  unit  and  within  the  context  of  the  family. 

The  size  and  nature  of  the  population  sampled  in  this  study  is  un- 
known, For  more  than  sixty  years  there  has  been  some  type  of  census  of 
the  internationals  studying  in  the.  United  States.  There  nas  been  no  of- 
ficial census  to  determine  the  number  of  married  students  nor  the  number 
of  wives  accompanying  the  students. 


-Various  commissions  and  departments  seem  to  have  been  responsible 
for  tallying  the  number  of  foreign  students  studying  in  the  United  states. 
In  1504,  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  showed 
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Cross-cultural  education  has  been  a subject  of  serious  considera- 
tion and  systematic  research  since  World  War  II.  ^ Although  women  com- 
prise some  25  per  cent  of  the  international  student  population,  the  re- 
search and  literature  on  the  international  student  have  dealt  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  males.  There  are  two  major  exceptions.  In  Search  of 
Identity,  the  study  by  Bennett,  McKnight,  and  Passim  (1958)  of  Japanese 
students,  includes  a chapter  about  the  problems  of  Japanese  women  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States.  The  Foreign  Student  in  America  (1922) 
contains  a sensitive  discussion  by  the  administrator  of  the  YWCA  Com- 
mittee on  Friendly  Relations  with  Foreign  Students,  entitled  "Social  and 
Religious  Life  of  Foreign  Women  Students"  as  follows: 

In  closing,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  be  reminded  anew  of  the 
number  and  significance  of  these  women  students  from  other 
countries'^  There  are  some  fifteen  hundred  of  them  from 
sixty-eight  sections  of  the  globe.  . . . They  are  signifi- 
cant because  as  home-makers  and  professional  women- -doc tors, 
dentists,  nurses,  teachers-- they  will  mould  currents  of 
thought  in  their  own  countries.  If  the  impact  of  America 
on  their  thinking  and  living  can  be  wholesome  and  releasing, 
none  of  us  can  reckon  the  result  in  better  social  orders,  in 
international  good-will  and  peace:  for  those  ideals  which  the 
women  of  a nation  set  themselves  to  teach  finally  come  to  be 
written  in  the  history  of  that  country. 3 


the  enrollment  figures  for  foreign  students.  In  1912,  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports  indicate  the  number  of  foreign  students.  Feeling  that 
the  information  about  foreign  students  was  exceedingly  limited,  a Com- 
mission on  Survey  of  Foreign  Students  in  the  United  States  of  America  was 
organized  in  1922,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friendly  Relations  Committees 
of  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA.  At  the  present  time  census  is  undertaken  by  the 
Institute  for  International  Education  for  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment and  published  in  Open  Doors. 

p 

See  Brickman,  W.  W.,  Foreign  Students  in  the  United  States:  An 

Annotated  Bibliography,  Princeton:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
1963. 
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George,  Katy  Boyd, 


The  Foreign  Student  in  America,  p.  186. 
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There  is  infrequent  mention  of  the  marital  status  of  the  inter- 
national  students  in  the  samples  studied.  There  has  been  no  research  to 
date  dealing  specifically  with  the  foreign  student  as  a member  of  a family 
unit  or  with  the  wife  of  the  international  student. 

In  a 1954-1955  survey  of  international  students  studying  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  women  were  expressly  excluded,  Selltiz,  Christ, 
Havel,  and  Cook  (1963)  found  that  75  per  cent  of  the  subjects  were  neither 
married  nor  engaged.  Eight  per  cent  were  engaged.  Sixteen  per  cent  were 
married,  but  only  4 per  cent  were  accompanied  by  their  wives. 

Allowing  wives  to  accompany  their  husbands  to  the  United  States  was 
sometimes  forbidden,  and  usually  discouraged,  by  the  educational  institu- 
tion and  the  financial  grantor.  DuBois  (1956)  found  foreign  students  re- 
questing that  their  wives  be  allowed  to  accompany  them.  The  students  con- 
tended that  having  their  wives  with  them  would  facilitate  psychological  ad- 
justment, would  permit  them  to  have  a more  normal  sex  life,  and  hence  would 
avoid  the  risk  of  alienating  the  spouses.  They  further  proposed  that  it 
would  also  increase  the  number  of  persons  experiencing  life  in  the  United 

States . 

Opponents  of  the  concept  argued  that  it  was  impractical  and  unreal- 
istic in  that  it  would  greatly  increase  expenses,  produce  a housing  prob- 
lem in  comparison  to  the  so-called  convenience  of  the  dormitory,  tend  more 
readily  to  isolate  the  international  from  Americans,  and  tend  to  limit  his 
success  in  studies  and  social  contacts  it  his  wife  had  an  inadequate  com- 
prehension  of  English  end  a.  limited  education. 

The  proposal  of  the  international  students  received  limited  con- 
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sideration.  In  his  study  of  the  acculturation  of  Middle  Eastern  Arab 

students  in  the  United  States,  Gezi  (1959)  found  that  20  per  cent  of  the 

students  were  married.  He  questioned  them  about  their  reactions  to  leav- 
\ 

ing  their  families  in  their  native  countries.  The  general  attitude. -re- 
ported was  to  regard  any  family  separation  as  painful  and  worrisome.  One 
student  whose  wife  had  remained  in  the  Middle  East  commented: 

My  stay  in  America  was  very  useful.  No  doubt  about  that, 
but  the  separation  from  my  wife  and  children  made  me  unable 
to  enjoy  life  here.  Being  far  away  from  my  family  created 
many  problems  for  me.  Before  I used  to  live  in  my  home,  but 
now  I live  as  a single  man.  I cannot  stand  this  change  in 
my  life.  I am  studying  hard  so  that  I can  return  to  my  home 
faster . 

Another  student  who  came  to  this  country  without  his  family  stated: 

The  first  time  I came  to  America  I left  my  wife  and  children 
back  home.  But  I could  not  live  alone,  so  I went  back  home 
and  then  returned  here  for  the  second  time  with  my  family. 

What  a difference  I find  now.  I have  less  worries.  I have 
a home  to  come  to  from  school. 

Studies  of  academic  success  do  not  weigh  in  favor  of  the  single 
student  over  the  married  student.  Research  findings  do  not  support  a 
thesis  that  learning  is  facilitated  by  stress  or  deprivation.  Nor  are 
there  data  to  support  the  argument  that  a married  student  does  a better 
job  academically  with  his  family  removed.  Studies  done  during  the  origi- 
nal GI  Bill  period  frequently  showed  a higher  rate  of  academic  achieve- 
ment for  married  students  with  children  than  single  students  or  childless 
married  students.^ 


^Aller,  Florence  D.  "Some  Factors  in  Marital  Adjustment  and 
Academic  Achievement  of  Married  Students,"  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal, 
16  (1963),  609-616.  See  also  Jensen,  V.  and  M.  Clark,  "Married  and  Un- 
married College  Students:  Achievement,  Ability  and  Personality,"  Person- 

nel and  Guidance  Journal,  38  (1958),  123-125;  Kirkendall,  L.  A.,  "Married 
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Although  celibacy  has  not  been  found  to  be  a positive  factor  in 
academic  success,  the  myth  that  it  is  pervades'  the  academic  community. 

At  a national  interdisciplinary  conference  on  the  professional  education 

v 

of  international  students  in  1961,^  the  concensus  of  the  American  faculty 
and  administrators  seemed  to  be  that  to  allow  the  wives  to  accompany  in- 
ternational students  to  the  United  States  was  usually  not  beneficial. 

The  administrators  felt  that  careful  consideration  of  each  case  was  neces- 
sary before  granting  the  international  student  permission  to  bring  his 
wife.  It  was  suggested  that  many  wives  detract  from  the  total  value  of 
the  educational  experience.  Numerous  conference  participants  recommended 
the  elimination  of  married  internationals  from  consideration  for  graduate 
positions  : 

Whether  'or  not  it  is  desirable  for  the  wife  to  be  present 
is  again  an  unsolved  problem,  particularly  with  the  rela- 
tively older  and  more  mature  medical  group.  Some  fellows  be- 
come so  homesick  without  a homelife  to  go  to  at  night  that 
their  studies  suffer  badly.  Others  find  the  presence  of  a 
wife  and  a family  highly  distracting  because  of  the  domestic 
duties  which  must  be  undertaken.  For  example,  it  is  relatively 
common  for  the  wife  to  be  less  able  to  handle  English  than  the 
husband  who  has  studied  hard  and  passed  the  qualifying  test. 

Because  of  this,  very  often  the  wife  has  to  wait  for  the  hus- 
band to  come  home  to  go  marketing.  The  various  considerations 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
administer,  it  is  probably  more  desirable  to  evaluate  each  case 
individually  before  agreeing  to  have  the  wife  accompany  the 
fellow. 


Undergraduates  on  Campus:  An  Appraisal,"  The  Coordinator,  5 (1956),  2-5, 

and  Somenfink,  J.  A.  and  R.  Milliken,  "Marital  Status  and  Academic  Success 
a Reconsideration,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  23  (1961),  226-227. 

^Sanders,  E.  T.,  ed.,  "Interprofessional  Conference  on  Professional 
Training  in  North  America  of  Students  from  Other  Countries,"  Proceedings 
of  1961  Osgood  Hill  Conference.  New  York:  Council  on  Social  Work,  1963. 
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Another  conference  participant  stated  that  from  his  experience 

. . . the  presence  of  Latin  American  wives  made  them  [the 
students]  fuse  into  a foreign  conclave  . . . with  the  re- 
sult that  they  got  a good  deal  less  out  of  the  situation 
than  if  they  had  been  without  their  wives. 

The  only  vocal  supporter  of  families  accompanying  the  interna- 
tional students  was  the  international  student  attending  the  conference. 

He  pleaded  for  the  accomodation  of  the  family  unit. 

Eight  years  later  the  faculty  and  administration  concensus  seems 
relatively  unchanged.  The  university  continues  to  function  as  if  the  stu- 
dent body  were  unmarried,  non-adult,  and  homogeneous.  According  to  Clarke 
(1969)  the  university  administration  seems  to  be  only  faintly  aware  of  the 
married  student,  American  or  international.  One  spark  of  awareness  is  the 
concern  for  and  construction  of  married  student  housing.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  students'  wives  are  ignored. 

The  orientation  programs  sponsored  by  the  United  States  government 
for  Fulbright  scholars  and  those  sponsored  by  foundations  and  exchange 
groups  have  made  little  or  no  provision  for  the  married  student.  If  the 
wife  does  accompany  her  husband,  she  is  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
orientation.  She  may  be  placed  in  an  American  home  during  the  husband's 
orientation  or  she  may  find  herself  temporarily  alone.  For  example,  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  strongly  discourages  her  accompanying 
her  husband  to  the  eight-week  summer  orientation  program.  If  she  disre- 
gards the  advance  publicity  and  comes  anyway,  she  finds  that  her  husband 
is  expected  to  eat  his  meals  and  spend  his  days  and  evenings  with  his 
fellow  participants  in  the  orientation  program. 
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Through  the  financial  stipends  many  universities  and  exchange  pro- 
grams have  been  able  to  control  whether  families  accompany  students. 
Student  stipends  frequently  are  not  adjusted  for  dependents.  Out  of 
financial  necessity  the  wife  and  children  stay  at  home  with  the  extended 


family.  Graduate  students  are  oftentimes  forced  to  leave  their  families 
behind  for  one  or  two  years,  sometimes  even  four  or  five  years.  One  won- 
ders if  education  in  the  United  States,  or  anywhere,  could  be  of  that 
much  value.  Prolonged  separation  is  bound  to  disorganize  many  families. 
When  the  wife  is  left  behind,  the  student’s  cultural  transition  to  the 
United  States  and  the  readjustment  to  the  home  country  are  far  more  dif- 
ficult . Separation  produces  many  family  tensions . Regardless  of  the 
family  agreement  regarding  the  value  of  education  in  the  United  States,  if 


widely  divergent  interests  are  developed  during  the  period  of  separation, 
the  family  unit  is  diminished. 

The  1968  Open  Doors,  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
census  report  for  the  State  Department  of  the  foreign  students  and  facul- 
ty studying  in  the  United  States,  does  not  mention  marital  status.  There 
is  no  reference  to  the  number  of  international  wives  accompanying  their 
husbands  to  the  United  States.  Neither  is  there  mention  of  the  number  of 
children  accompanying  the  internationals  nor  the  number  of  children  born 
to  internationals  while  they  are  studying  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  international  wife's  contribution  to  her  husband's  edu- 
cational experience  has  been  devalued,  her  significance  minimized,  and  her 
presence  ignored — Combs  and  Snygg  (1959,;  contend  tnat  indifference  and 
alienation  are  more  disabling  than  being  hated--she  has  come  and  continues 
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to  come  to  the  United  States.  She  comes  with,  or  without,  official  sanc- 
tion and  is  shuffled  into  the  position  of  marginal  woman.  She  can  no 
longer  use  her  own  cultural  framework,  nor  is  she  accepted  into  the  new 
society  of  the  university  community. 

The  number  of  wives  accompanying  their  husbands  to  the  United 
States,  or  following  their  husbands  at  a later  date,  seems  to  have  greatly 
increased  since  1962.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  census  figures,  the  increase 
in  the  international  student  wife  population  is  estimated  from  the  number 
of  recently  formed  community  organizations  to  assist  the  international 
wives.  In  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Gainesville,  Flor- 
ida', and  other  university  cities  across  the  United  States,  international 
wives  groups  have  been  formed  since  1962. 

.The  increase  in  the  number  of  wives  has  been  due  in  part  to  revised 
immigration  procedures.  The  trend  to  graduate  study  has  raised  the  age 
and  hence  contributed  to  the  number  of  married  students.  The  availability 
of  low  cost  housing  provided  by  the  university  has  been  an  additional 
positive  factor  in  the  possibility  of  the  wife's  campus  residence.  The 
investigator  estimates  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  graduate  inter- 
nationals in  the  United  States  now  have  wives  and  families  with  them. 

The  number  of  internationals  studying  in  the  United  States  surpassed 
100,000  in  1968.  Forty-five  per  cent  are  graduate  students.  The  trend 
in  international  education  is  toward  increased  graduate  enrollment.  It 
is  speculated  that  more  than  25,000  wives,  and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of 
children,  will  be  involved  in  cross  cultural  experiences  in  the  near  future. 
The  wife  and  family  must  be  reckoned  with. 
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It  becomes  a matter  of  importance  to  examine  the  criticisms  of 
the  wife's  accompanying  the  international  student  and  to  include  her  in 
the  broad  understanding  of  international  education.  If  she  is  a liabil- 
ity, why?  What  can  be  done  to  assist  her  in  developing  into  an  asset? 

If  the  United  States  government  is  committed  to  the  concept  of  interna- 
tional education  as  detailed  in  the  legislation  of  the  1960's,  then  it 
is  necessary  to  include  the  wife  and  the  children  in  the  programming. 

One  cannot  look  at  the  married  student  realistically  without  considering 
him  as  a part  of  a family  unit. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  investigator  that  the  situational  disre- 
gard contributes  to  the  underdevelopment  of  human  resources  and  the  vast 
waste  of  human  potential,  not  only  as  it  affects  the  wife  of  the  inter- 
national student  as  an  individual,  but  as  it  affects  her  ability  and 
capacity  to  perform  her  roles  as  wife  and  mother. 

In  a mobile  society  the  family  is  introduced  to  new  patterns  of  be- 
havior. This  necessitates  certain  adjustments  and  creates  stress.  A 
family  moving  into  a strange  community  generally  takes  considerable  time 
to  form  satisfying  attachments  and  to  secure  positions  of  status  and 
leadership.  Studies  have  shown  that  adult  newcomers  attempting  to  ad- 
just to  a strange  society  usually  experience  some  difficulties.  Burgess, 
Locke,  and  Thomas  (1963)  found  that  the  transition  is  especially  diffi- 
cult for  wives  and  older  children  as  contrasted  with  husbands  and  younger 

children. 

A stay  in  a foreign  country  intensifies  the  mobility  problems  of 
changing  identity  and  adjusting  behavior.  A double  task  of  acculturation 
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has  to  be  faced  by  the  international  student  wife:  adjustment  to  the 
culture  of  the  United  States  and  to  a married  student  life-style.;  Ac- 
cording to  Allinsmith  and  Goethels  (1956)  the  process  of  acculturation  is 
usually  attended  by  stress.  The  stress  may  range  from  a relatively  mild 
anxiety  to  a severe  disintegration.  The  degree  of  stress  is  said  to  cor- 
respond to  the  cultural  distance.  The  greater  the  social  and  cultural 
distance  between  what  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  home  setting  and  what 
is  taken  for  granted  in  the  host  culture  and  society,  the  more  assistance 
is  required.  Knapp  (1952)  and  Shrank  (1958)  report  that  cultural  factors 
are  so  important  in  the  international  exchange  that  the  value  of  the  ex- 
periences in  the  United  States  may  hinge  upon  learning  how  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  the  initial  problems  of  adjustment. 

The  international  student  wife  is  in  a unique  position.  She  is  a 
sojourner  in  a strange  country.  She  is  not  a tourist.  She  is  not  an  im- 
migrant. She  is  a transient,  a long-term  visitor  who  will  return  home 
when  her  husband's  objectives  are  realized.  Neither  he  nor  she  is  sure 
when  that  will  be.  She  is  in  a temporary  system  that  tends  to  postpone 
living.  It  is  important  to  assist  her  in  functioning  fully  and  in  being 
able  to  develop  meaningful  relationships  whose  loss  she  can  endure. 

Programs  of  anticipatory  guidance  and  counseling  should  be  used  to 
prevent  disorders  and  to  supply  appropriate  support,  to  create  a psycho- 
logical climate  in  which  the  international  visitor,  semi-isolated  j.rom 
her  own  culture,  can  establish  a satisfactory  mode  of  coping  through  which 
she  ‘can  come  to  greater  self-realization  and  fulfillment. 


The  Problem 


The  primary  emphasis  of  this  exploratory  study  is  to  gain  familiar- 
ity with  the  wife  of  the  international  student  and  insight  into  her  per- 
ception of  the  impact  of  the  change  in  culture  and  position  on  her  situa- 
tion. In  order  to  reach  the  primary  goal  it  is  necessary  to  portray  the 
background  characteristics  of  the  sample  and  to  determine  the  problems  the 
wives  think  they  have. 

No  body  of  information  about  the  wives  of  international  students 
exists.  There  is  little  relevant  knowledge  available  and  no  literature 
directly  to  the  point.  The  study  is  dependent  on  the  obtaining  of  new 
information.  The  writer  is  not  in  any  position  to  advance  a precise 
hypothesis  for  investigation.  This  is  an  exploratory  study,  seeking  ^ ^ » 

regularities  and  processes  by  means  of  the  intensive  study  of  a small 
sample  of  international  student  wives. 

The  long  range  goals  of  this  study  are  to  stimulate  research  and 
to  interest  educators  and  social  scientists  in  creating  programs  and  con- 
ditions that  will  enable  the  international  student  wives  to  use  their  own 
resources  and  the  resources  of  the  university  and  the  community  more 
effectively. 

If  the  wives  are  assisted  in  handling  new  situations  with  an  ex- 
perimental life  style  and  are  sensitized  to  the  experiences  available  to 
them,  they  in  turn  will  be  more  able  to  provide  stability,  love,  and 
understanding  for  their  husbands  and  children  in  their  adaptation  to 
change.  Tiller  (1957)  found  that  children  from  stable  homes  suffer  less 
from  the  transient  life  than  children  of  broken  homes. 
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Future  Implications 

The  post-technological  society  is  one  of  rapid  change  and  in- 
creased mobility.  Developments  in  communication  and  transportation  mul- 
tiply and  magnify  the  experiences  of  multi-cultural  exposure.  Tne  In- 
vestigator feels  that  information  about  the  facilitation  of  family  ac- 
culturation has  very  broad  use.  The  problems  of  cultural  adaptation 
have  implications  for  preventative  mental  health  programs,  for  community 
planning,  and  for  education  revision.  Understanding  families  under 
stress  is  crucial  to  understanding  the  individuals,  the  family,  and  the 
society. 


CHAPTER  II 


f 

BACKGROUND  AND  RELATED  RESEARCH 

Changing,  changing,  ever  changing 
Like  the  waves  along  the  sand 
Searching  inward  for  a meaning 
Reaching  outward  for  a hand . 

These  words  from  a contemporary  ballad  illustrate  the  compound- 
ing of  change,  loneliness,  and  the  search  for  meaning  in  modern  society. 

The  concept  of  change — in  residence,  in  age,  in  marital  dtatus, 
in  life  cycles,  in  identity,  in  role,  in  values--is  intricately  related 
to  the  adaptation  problem  under  investigation.  The  wife  of  the  inter- 
national student  is  confronted  with  change.  The  fact  that  she  is  a 
wife,  an  international,  and  connected  by  marriage  to  the  academic  com- 
munity, may  be  less  important  in  her  adjustment  than  her  life  suyle,  her 
program  of  dealing  with  changes  of  all  types. 

Certain  problems  are  always  prominent  in  a period  of  cultural  up- 
set and  reintegration.  The  changes  sometimes  produce  social  maladjust- 

J I 

ment.  Change  causes  stress;  but  healthy  people  can  usually  cope  with 
stress.  Psychological  disequilibrium  may  result  if  the  stresses  are 
inordinately  severe  in  relation  to  the  individual's  capacities  and  prior 
experiences,  if  the  severity  of  the  stress  is  prolonged,  or  if  the  abil- 
ity to  cope  badly  impaired.  Combs  and  Snygg  (1959)  contend  that  the 
striving  for  feelings  of  adequacy  places  all  persons  under  the  neces- 
sity of  adjusting  to  something  at  every  moment.  A 1963  National  In- 
stitute for  Mental  Health  Study  or  College  Suicides  found  that  student 
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suicides  doubted  their  own  adequacy.  In  order  to  be  adequate,  says 
Combs,  the  individual  must  adapt  to  the  changes  going  on  about  him. 

In  their  inventory  of  social  science  research  Berelson  and  Steiner  (1964) 
found  that  desired  social  changes  can  be  assimilated  with  little  social 
disruption. \/However , changes  that  are  not  desired- -regardless  how  minor-- 
require  considerable  personal  and  social  cost  to  put  into  effect. 

Change  is  both  loved  and  hated,  growth-producing  and  disabling. 
Pascal  has  said  that  man  does  everything  he  can  to  keep  things  in  a state 
of  flux.  And  yet,  poets  have  mourned  the  inevitability  of  change.  In 
the  post-technological  society  rapid  change  is  inevitable;  it  must  be 
coped  with.  ^fhe  confrontation  with  change  is  more  obvious  and  rapid  when 
one  moves  outside  one's  culture  or  subculture. 

^ The  cross-cultural  move  entails  a break  in  continuity,  an  entrance 
(/into  a new  situation.  The  family  members  are  introduced,  in  varying  de- 
grees, to  new  patterns  of  behavior.  The  patterns  frequently  are  quite 
different  from  the  customary  modes  of  behavior.  The  behavior  differences, 
even  when  they  are  expected,  are  disorganizing.  Mannheim  (1938)  points  out 
that  in  a period  of  cultural  disruption  the  anxieties  of  the  individual 
involved  are  increased  in  number  and  intensity.  There  are  new  experi- 
ences, new  contacts.  Adaptations  are  necessary.’  A 1968  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  Report  on  Crisis  Therapy  found  that  mental 
crisis  is  precipitated  by  changes  in  family  conditions. 

The  ease  of  adjustment  is  said  to  be  dependent  on  the  cultural 
distance  between  the  place  moved  from  and  the  new  location.  According 
to  Burgess  et_  al_.  (1963)  the  adaptation  is  facilitated  if  the  time  and 
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energy  of  the  family  members  are  absorbed  in  satisfying  ventures  in  the 
new  location.  Ark-off  (1966)  found  that  Japanese  women  developed  accul- 
turated  role  values  more  rapidly  than  their  male  counterparts.  However, 
j/  the  change  is  usually  found  to  be  more  difficult  and  disabling  for  women. 

The  1968  Population  Studies  report  shows  that  one  out  of  every 
five  Americans  over  one  year  of  age  mo/es  each  year.  Those  moving  tend 
to  be  young  adults  in  the  marrying,  child-bearing  stages.  j^Hence,  for 
many  women  who  move,  not  only  is  there  the  necessity  of  adapting  to  the 
new  location,  there  is  adjustment  to  the  roles  of  wife  and  mother. 

Throughout  the  world  the  trend  is  to  educate  women  and  girls. 
Education  in  high  school  and  college  is  directed  toward  preparing  the 
girl  for  participation  in  vocations  rather  than  for  marriage  or  motherhood. 
The  changes  from,  the  detailed  requirements  in  the  academic  world  or  the 
distinct  responsibilities  of  a position  in  the  working  world  to  the  con- 
tinual and  unpredictable  demands  of  being  a wife  and  a parent  frequently 
require  radical  reorganization  of  a young  woman's  way  of  thinking. 

Some  women  marry  while  they  are  in  college,  some  after  graduation. 
Many  single  women  are  employed  in  semi-professional  or  professional  posi- 
tions. Some  give  up  these  positions  in  the  working  world  po  marry.  Some 
forego  the  positions  only  when  adequate  vocational  opportunities  are  of- 
fered to  their  husbands.  Most  retire,  at  least  temporarily,  when  they 
are  expecting  their  first  baby.  The  separation  from  the  working  world 
or  the  student  world  involves  a certain  loss  of  personal  freedom,  indi- 
vidual identity,  social  prestige,  and  friends.  Studies  show  that  the 
friends  of  married  couples  are  most  frequently  the  husband's  friends. 
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The  wife's  identity,  status,  and  prestige  are  determined  by  her  husband's 
position.  The  immediate  rewards  are  not  always  clear  or  satisfying  to  the 
young  woman.  Some  are  capable  of  moving  quickly  into  this  new  phase  of 
their  lives.  Others  need  an  extended  period  of  time  to  achieve  a state 
of  psychic  equilibrium.  Gordon  (1960)  points  out  that  women  with  rich, 
rewarding,  and  not  overly  traumatic  relationships  with  their  parents  and 
siblings  may  move  quickly  into  accepting  the  new  role  of  motherhood. 

Traditionally  one's  family  and  friends  provided  support  during  the 
normative  crises  of  married  life  and  new  parenthood.  For  educational, 
economic,  military,  and  various  other  reasons  couples  now  often  move  far 
from  their  families  and  the  communities  where  they  were  familiar  with  the 
services  offered.  The  wife  moves  from  her  position  of  extra-familial  sup- 
port to  a situation  where  she  may  have  little  to  do  to  occupy  her  time. 

If  she  were  involved  in  something  she  perceived  as  worthwhile  prior 
to  the  change,  and  if  she  is  able  to  find  a satisfactory  outlet  for  her  in- 
terests in  her  new  situation  her  adjustment  is  facilitated.  If  she  is 
unable  to  find  a satisfactory  outlet,  her  adjustment  is  impeded.  Rachlis 
(1969)  in  his  study  of  aging  notes  that  the  loss  of  a significant  role  is 
a very  difficult  psychological  situation. 

When  positive  identification  is  not  socially  sustained  and  the  re- 
wards of  her  new  position  are  not  clear  or  satisfactory,  the  wife  tends  to 
be  discontented.  ^Berger  (1963)  points  out  that  one  cannot  be  human  all  by 
oneself.  Buber  contends  that  the  individual  is  "human"  because  he  par- 
takes of  others  and  can  communicate  himself  to  them.  Farris  and  Dunham 
(1938)  in  their  study  of  migration  found  that  social  isolation  leads  to/ 


mental  breakdown. 
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Rojceiviczi  (1968)  found  a significant  correlation  between  meaning- 
lessness of  life  and  the  suicide  rate.  If  a wife's  worth  is  not  confirmed 
by  her  peqrs,  the  confirmation  of  her  worth  and  the  perceived  meaningful- 
ness of  her  activity  by  her  family  assumes  major  importance.  A husband  may 
not  be  able  to  provide  the  necessary  support.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
wife  to  turn  to  professional  and  social  institutions  for  help.  The  use  of 
professional  help  may  be  alien  to  her  life  style.  If  her  needs  are  ful- 
filled within  the  framework  of  the  intimate  family,  she  may  choose  to  iso- 
late herself  and  to  limit  her  functions  within  this  framework.  On  the 
other  hand,  family  confirmation  may  enable  her  to  turn  outward.  However, 
if  she  must  find  her  identification  outside  the  family,  she  may  be  devas- 
tatingly  alone.  (/Gordon  (196  5)  notes  that  the  strain  and  stress  set  up  in 
the  change  from  the  familiar  society  and  the  lack  of  familial  support  con- 
tribute to  the  wife's  susceptibility  to  postpartum  depression.  The  Red- 
book,  a "magazine  for  young  moderns,"  in  1960  invited  its  readers  to  sub- 
mit manuscripts  of  1,000  to  2,000  words  in  which  they  shared  feelings 
about  the  problems  that  concerned  them.  To  the  amazement  of  the  editorial 
staff,  more  than  50,000  manuscripts  were  received  from  young  wives  and 
mothers  who  described  how  they  felt  "trapped."  A sample  of  800  manu- 
scripts  was  studied  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  The  manu- 
scripts were  found  to  express  loneliness  and  isolation  and  gratitude  for 
being  able  to  tell  someone  about  their  problems. 

Pascal  (1657)  noted  that: 

Nothing  is  so  insufferable  to  man  as  to  be  completely  at 
rest,  without  passions,  without  business,  without  diver- 
sion, without  study.  He  then  feels  his  nothingness,  his 
forlornness,  his  dependence,  his  weakness,  his  emptiness. 
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There  are  numerous  patterns  for  coping  with  change.  In  general 
Childs  (1943)  found  that  a newcomer  who  is  a marginal  man--between  two 
cultures — can  seek  out  the  new  culture  and  model  after  it,  can  hold  on 
to  the  old  culture  and  avoid  the  new,  or  can  escape  into  a kind  of  gener- 
alized apathy.  An  alternative  suggested  by  Bohannan  (1963)  is  that  there 
be  a balanced  effected  between  the  old  and  the  new  cultures. 

That  which  is  traditionally  learned  and  internalized  in  infancy 
and  early  childhood  tends  to  be  more  resistant  to  change  in  a new  cul- 
ture. According  to  Berelson  (1964)  the  acculturation  process  is  facili- 
tated if  the  stranger  has  experiences  of  broad  exposure  to  the  dominant 
culture — across  age,  sex,  and  occupational  lines.  Phillips  (1965) 
studied  the  rural  to  urban  shift.  He  concluded  that: 

Exposure  to  heterogeneous  experience  leads  to  improved  knowl- 
edge of  the  self  and  the  environment  which  leads  to  satisfac- 
tion as  a result  of  more  effective  behavior,  which  leads  to  a 
higher  level  of  aspiration  and  increased  value  commitment, 
which  leads  to  increased  autonomy. 

Broom  and  Selznick  (1957)  in  a study  of  immigrants  found  that  the  accul- 
turation rate  was  higher  and  faster  in  groups  with  limited  members.  Mott 
(1965)  points  out  that  small  groups  of  newcomers  are  more  readily  accepted 
than  large  groups  in  that  small  groups  pose  less  of  a threat  to  the  status 
quo.  Gillan  (1948)  found  that  the  individual's  Adjustment  is  hindered  by 
isolation  in  a colony  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  fellow  countrymen  tend 
to  reinforce  the  original  perceptions.  Weinstock  (1963)  concluded  that 
individuals  who  perceive  of  themselves  as  upwardly  mobile  tend  to  experi- 


ence rapid  acculturation. 
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Change  is  stress  producing  and  temporarily  disorganizing.  The  ad- 
justment of  the  wife  is  facilitated  if  she  is  able  to  find  something  mean- 
ingful to  'do  in  her  new  situation  and  if  she  can  experience  the  broad  set- 
ting outside  the  confinement  of  her  national  group.  She  is  able  to  adapt 
herself  with  minimal  disruption  if  she  desires  the  change.  ^ 

International  Students 

The  capacity  of  mass  media  to  focus  dramatically  on  previously  un- 
known people  and  situations,  the  tensions  of  the  world  political  structure, 
the  rapid  gestation  and  birthing  of  nations,  the  world  market  involvement, 
all  have  opened  eyes  and  developed  new  perspectives  and  international  con- 
cerns. They  have  stimulated  the  social  scientist  in  his  interest  in 
cross-cultural  research. 

The  articles,  books,  and  studies  attempted  in  the  area  of  cross-cul- 
tural education  are  numerous.  Some  are  the  results  of  post-war  anguish 
and  patriotic  idealism  and  are  no  longer  relevant  to  this  age  of  rapid 
change.  Much  of  the  research  has  been  concerned  with  what  the  foreigners 
think  of  the  United  States  and  Americans.  Arkoff  (1966)  points  out  a 
notable  lack  of  information  in  depth  concerning  the  problems  of  foreign 
students.  Strain  (1956)  contends  that  the  programs  of  cross-cultural  edu-  . 
cation  have  not  kept  pace;  the  necessary  research  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. The  interest  has  been  narrowly  focused.  It  has  tended  to  be 
directed  toward  improving  the  attitudes  of  the  internationals  toward 
the  United  States. 

The  program  of  international  education  exchange  is  not  a new  one. 
There  are  200  years  of  history  and  tradition  of  students  from  other 
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countries  studying  in  the  United  States.  Almost  200  years  ago  a student 
activist  from  Venezuela  enrolled  at  Yale  University.  In  the  wake  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  development  and  encouraged  by  statesmen  and 
businessmen  of  the  1880's,  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  began  coming 
to  the  United  States.  International  exchange  programs  became  part  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  American  government  in  1903,  when,  as  a provision  of 
the  terms  of  settlement  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment agreed  to  aid  Chinese  scholars. 

Until  World  War  II  international  education  was  the  property  of  those 
few  possessing  the  luxury  of  time  and  sufficient  funds.  In  1939,  there 
were  6,100  students  from  abroad  studying  in  the  United  States.  The  human 
and  material  resources  of  many  European  and  Asian  universities  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  war  years  of  World  War  I and  World  War  II.  The  students 
turned  to  the  United  States.  The  foreign  student  exchange  program  reached 
new  heights  after  World  War  II.  The  American  universities  replaced  the 
European  institutions  in  the  education  of  students  from  the  Far  East  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  exchange  program  became  a major  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  with  the  development  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  passage  of  the 
Fulbright,  Smith-Mundt,  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Acts.  By  1962,  more 
than  100,000  students  had  come  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of 
these  acts.  The  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  wag 
a codification  of  previous  acts  bearing  on  exchange.  The  1^68_Open  Dopra 
census,  which  is  taken  for  the  United  States  State  Department,  listed 
some  100,000  students  currently  enrolled  in  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. One-fourth  of  these  students  were  women.  Approximately  one-half 
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of  the  students  were  at  the  graduate  level.  More  than  one- third  of  the 
students  were  from  the  Far  East.  Educational  exchange  is  no  longer  a 

primitive,  pioneering  adventure. 

The  investigator  will  review  briefly  the  research  dealing  with 
factors  that  facilitate  or  hinder  the  international  student's  adjustment. 

Communication : Language  Facility 

The  ability  to  understand  and  to  be  understood  is  said  to  be  criti- 
cal to  one's  humanness.  In  some  studies  language  difficulties  were  found 
to  be  the  important  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  international  students. 

Lado  (195")  found  that  English  facilitation  was  a decisive  factor  in  the 
socializing  of  foreign  students.  Bennett,  Passim,  and  McKnight  (1953) 
concluded  that  difficulty  in  communication  is  a serious  handicap  in  the 
satisfaction  with  the  stay  and  with  the  adjustment  of  Japanese  students 
studying  in  the  United  States.  Swaen  (1958)  found  that  the  major  problems 
of  the  Thai  students  studied  stemmed  from  lack  of  facility  in  English. 
Parakan  (1964)  found  that  of  all  the  factors  studied,  proficiency  in 
English  was  the  most  important  requisite  for  academic  and  adjustment  suc- 
cess in  foreign  students  at  Kansas  State  University.  Goldsen  (I960)  and 
Morris  (I960)  found  that  the  students  who  speak  and  understand  English  well 
are  likely  to  have  a closer  social  relationship  with  Americans  than  those 
who  have,  difficulty  with  the  language.  Cieslak  (1955)  and  Deutsch  and  Won 
(1963)  found  facility  in  English  to  be  of  major  importance  in  the  foreign 
s tudent ' s ad j us  tment . 

Selltiz  (1963)  found  that  facility  in  English  had  surprisingly  little 
bearing  on  adjustment.  Sewell  and  Davidsen  ilOo!^  concluded  from  their 
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study  of  Swedish  students  that  it  does  not  follow  that  good  command  of 
the  English  language  leads  to  satisfactory  adjustment  or  to  greater  as- 
sociation with  Americans.  Lara  (1966)  found  the  correlation  between 
academic  achievement  and  the  amount  of  previous  formal  English  instruc- 
tion was  negative.  She  considered  conversation  most  helpful  in  facilitat- 
ing adjustment.  Niyekawa  (1952)  in  her  study  of  foreign  students  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  concluded  that  the  student's  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ity to  speak  English  tended  to  affect  his  ease  in  adjustment  and  influence 
his  association  with  English  speaking  people. 

In  the  Selltiz  study  (1963)  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which 
came  first,  the  ability  to  communicate  in  English,  or  the  activity  with 
Americans.  She  concluded  that  it  was  a circular  relationship.  The 
students  with  good  communication  ability  are  probably  more  self-confident 
about  interacting  with  Americans.  This  interacting  and  conversation  pro- 
bably leads  to  greater  command  of  the  language. 

The  language  barrier  offers  some  problems.  However,  language  is  not 
a principal  source  of  understanding.  Nonlinguistic  communication  was  found 
to  have  at  least  as  profound  an  impact  as'  the  spoken  and  printed  word. 
Nasser  (1964)  in  his  study  of  foreign  men  at  the  University  of  Florida 
found  little  support  for  the  belief  that  language  competency  has  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  actual  adjustment  of  foreign  students.  He  concluded 
that  the  foreign  student  is  more  in  need  of  encouragement  and  effective 
counseling  and  guidance  than  in  initial  competence  in  English.  Sewell  and 
Davidsen  (1961)  supported  the  importance  of  guidance.  They  found  that  the 
more  guidance  an  international  student  receives,  the  greater  his  satis- 
faction with  his  stay. 
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As  important,  or  perhaps  more  important,  as  capability  is  one's 
confidence  in  one's  ability  to  communicate.  Interacting  and  conversing 
with  Americans  tend  to  improve  one's  ability  to  communicate  and  to  faci- 
litate ease  in  adjustment. 

National  Origin 

The  ease  of  adjustment  seems  to  be  partly  determined  by  one's  na- 
tional origin.  The  results  of  studies  by  Goldsen  (1960),  Sewell  (1961), 
Morris  (1960),  and  Selltiz  (1963)  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Euro- 
pean students  have  less  trouble  than  Asian  students  do  in  their  American 
adjustment.  It  is  suggested  in  these  studies  that  the  ease  of  adjustment 
of  Europeans  may  be  due  to  similarity  of  values,  background,  language 
roots,  and  cultural  heritage. 

Forstat  (1951)  in  a study  of  international  students  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity found  a significant  relationship  between  the  major  problems  of  the 
students  and  their  country  of  origin.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  students  from  China,  Venezuela,  and  Turkey.  Boddy  (1965)  found  that 
students  from  Asia,  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America  face  greater  difficul- 
ty in  adjusting  to  the  United  States  and  university  life  than  students 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe.  Ruscoe  (1968)  in  his  study  of  Latin 
American  students  in  the  United  States  found  that  40  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents felt  disassociated  from  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  Cieslak 
(1955)  found  a tendency  toward  clannishness  is  particularly  acute  among 
Spanish- speaking  students  and  those  from  the  Far  East.  The  difference  was 
not  due  as  much  to  national  origin  as  to  cultural  distance--the  distance 
between  what  one's  culture  or  subculture  expects  and  wThat  the  United 
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States  culture  expects.  The  Lambert,  Bressler  (1956)  study  of  Indians, 
Pakistani,  and  Ceylonese  students  studying  in  the  United  States  contends 
that  the  major  determinants  of  the  experiences  of  the  Indian  students  in 
the  United  States  lay  in  India,  not  in  the  United  States.  The  Indian 
socio-cultural  norms  tended  to  provide  the  primary  framework  for  experi- 
encing the  United  States. 

Selltiz  (1963)  suggests  that  frequency  of  travel  outside  one's 
home  country  may  be  even  more  of  an  effector  of  ease  in  adjustment  than 
one's  national  origin.  She  was,  however,  unable  to  test  this  hypothesis, 
and  it  has  not  been  investigated  in  later  research. 

European  students  who  interact  more  with  Americans  and  experience 
less  difficulty  in  adapting  to  the  American  situation  tend  to  have  travel 
experience  outside  their  own  country . Asian  students  tend  to  have  little 
or  no  experience  in  international  travel  prior  to  their  American  study. 
European  students  were  not  found  to  cluster  in  national  colonies  as  were 
the  Latin  Americans  and  the  students  from  the  Far  East. 

Interaction  with  Americans 

Interaction  with  Americans  has  been  considered  by  many  individuals 
and  groups  to  be  the  important  facet  in  the  international  student's  ad- 
justment. They  have  focused  their  efforts  on  providing  opportunities  for 
international  American  contact.  Recent  research  raises  questions  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  the  interaction  concept.  The  Goldsen  (1960)  research 
and  the  Mestenhauser  (1961)  survey  of  research  raise  questions  as  to  the 
positive  effect  of  interaction  with  Americans  in  contributing  toward  the 
satisfaction  of  the  student  with  his  visit.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
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stress  on  interaction  may  be  more  for  political  reasons  than  for  facili- 
tating purposes.  However,  Gezi  (1959)  in  his  study  of  Arab  students 
found  that  the  amount  of  interaction  between  Americans  and  Arab  students 
did  not  necessarily  lead  to  a better  understanding  of  America  or  Ameri- 
cans. Superficial  level  contacts  with  Americans  were  found  to  intensify 
the  alienation  and  loneliness  felt  by  the  foreigner . Numerous  studies 
show  that  the  foreign  students  are  dissatisfied  because  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  life  and  do  not  get  to  know  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  There  seem  to  be  semantic  difficulties  with  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "know."  When  the  international  students  have  been 
queried  about  their  friendship  with  Americans,  the  majority  replied  that 
they  had  an  American  friend.  In  the  Goldsen  (1956)  study  95  per  cent  of 
the  international  students  replied  that  they  had  at  least  one  American 
friend . 

Selltiz  (1963)  found  that  the  more  social  contact  the  foreign  stu- 
dent has  with  the  people  of  the  host  culture,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
enjoy  his  stay  and  to  feel  that  he  can  turn  to  his  hosts  with  his  prob- 
lems. Sewell  and  Davisen  (1961)  found  that  students  who  engage  more  ex- 
tensively in  American  life  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  with  their  stay. 
Bajiva  (1966)  found  that  interaction  with  families  and  students  was  one 
of  the  key  needs  of  foreign  students. 

Psychologists  report  that  the  empty  feeling  of  being  a stranger  in 
a strange  land  is  mitigated  by  the  presence  and  aid  of  a friendly  and  in- 
terested person.  This  is  further  supported  by  the  research  of  McKenzie 
(1967)  in  negative  human  experience.  The  negative  human  experience  can 
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be  reconstituted  or  mitigated  by  the  presence  and  assistance  of  a helping 
person . 

Shaffer  (1966)  in  a study  of  the  American  friends  of  internationals 
found  that  the  friends  tend  to  be  persons  with  similar  interests  and  en- 
vironmental proximity.  The  friends  were  more  frequently  from  the  North, 
East,  and  Southwest  than  from  the  South  or  Midwest.  The  fields  of  study 
were  language,  literature,  or  the  social  sciences.  However,  the  greatest 
foreign  student  enrollment  is  in  the  physical  .sciences  and  engineering. 

Goldsen  (1960)  in  her  studies  of  internationals  at  Cornell  found 

«*• 

that  both  Americans  and  international  students  who  interacted  had  "as- 
sociation mindedness . " Association  mindedness  was  described  as  a general 
pattern  of  friendliness,  outgoingness,  and  a liking  for  people.  DuBois 
(1956)  concluded '.that  if  the  educational  exchange  is  to  be  of  maximum 
value  to  the  Americans  and  to  the  internationals,  more  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  ideas,  opinions,  and  interpretations. 
Rather  than  steer  away  from  controversial  or  personal  topics,  she  feels 
that  internationals  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  opinions  and  ques- 
tions with  Americans  and  other  internationals. 

Expectations  and  Perceptions 

Much  of  the  difference  in  satisfaction  and  ease  of  adjustment  was 
found  to  depend  upon  the  predisposition  of  the  individual  student.  Deutsch 
and  Won  (1963)  and  Schied  (1962)  conclude  from  their  studies  that  if  the 
preconceptions  are  validated,  there  seems  to  be  less  stress  and  trauma  in 
the  adjustment  period.  The  stress  is  intensified  if  the  student's  expec- 
tations are  frustrated  or  not  met.  Coelto  (1958)  found  that  the  initial 
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enthusiastic  response  of  the  foreign  student  was  never  recaptured,  even 
after  four  years.  Gezi  (1959)  found  a significant  difference  betxveen 
prearrival  attitudes  toward  the  United  States  and  the  student's  subse- 
quent adjustment  in  the  United  States.  If  there  is  a great  difference 
betxveen  expectations  and  reality,  the  student  is  apt  to  experience  cul- 
tural shock.  The  cultural  shock,  produced  by  excessive  discrepencies, 
is  a disabling  situation  which  tends  to  produce  feelings  of  exclusion, 
frustration,  hostility,  fear,  homesickness,  inadequacy,  and  physical 
distance.  Peterson  and  Neumayer  (1962)  queried  146  foreign  students  as 
to  their  problems.  Ranking  highest  in  unmet  needs  was  a "more  adequate 
orientation  program."  The  Reigrotski  and  Anderson  study  (1950)  of  na- 
tional stereotypes  lends  support  to  the  feasibility  of  changes  in  expec- 
tations to  reality.  Iloxvever,  before  there  can  be  any  successful  attempts 
made  at  narrowing  the  gap  between  expectations  and  reality,  the  expecta- 
tions and  perceptions  of  the  student,  of  his  country,  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  American  university  he  attends  must  be  examined. 

Length  of  Stay 

According  to  Combs  and  Snygg  (1959),  other  things  being  equal,  x-?hat 
an  individual  is  able  to  perceive  in  any  situation  will  depend  upon  the 
length  of  time  he  has  been  exposed  to  the  event.  The  longer  one  looks, 
the  more  he  is  able  to  perceive.  Another  factor  in  determining  satisfac- 
tion is  the  length  of  the  student's  stay  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Bennett  study  (1958)  there  seems  to  be  a certain 
"good"  time  for  the  Japanese  student's  stay  in  the  United  States.  A one- 
year  stay  is  too  short  both  from  the  standpoint  of  academic  achievement 
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and  social  adjustment.  The  one-year  period,  especially  for  students  who 
are  bogged  down  simply  trying  to  adjust  to  their  new  environment,  is  often 
too  short  to  permit  the  establishment  of  carefully  considered  judgments 
and  consistent  attitudes.  The  short  stay  tends  to  affect  the  student's 
view  of  America  unfavorably.  Students  who  go  abroad  after  first  complet- 
ing their  university  education  make  more  satisfactory  adjustments  than 
the  young  students.  The  younger  the  student,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
adopt  the  new  culture  and  to  experience  difficulties  in  readjusting  to 
his  own  culture. 

Watson  and  Lippett  (1955)  studied  German  students  who  had  been  in 
the  United  States  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  They  found  that  those 
students  who  were  in  the  United  States  twelve  months  or  more  show  greater 
positive  change,  more  internalizing  of  democratic  values,  and  greater  op- 
timism about  the  American  way  of  life.  However,  these  same  students  suf- 
fer the  greatest  difficulty  in  readjustment  to  life  in  Germany.  They  under- 
go a period  of  disillusionment  about  themselves,  about  the  United  Stages, 
and  about  Germany. 

Barry  (1966)  studied  the  attitude  changes  of  Thai  students  in  the 
United  States.  He  found  the  length  of  stay  significant  in  attitude  change. 
Smith  (1957)  concludes  that  foreign  students  go  through  phases  of  adjust- 
ment in  their  stay  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a spectator  phase,  a 

■3 . 

phase  of  struggle  with  the  adjustment  problems,  a phase  of  fairly  stable 
behavior  patterns,  and  a phase  of  read justment--of  preparation  for  one's 
return  to  one's  own  country.  The  second  phase,  the  struggle  with  the  ad- 
justment problems,  was  found  to  be  the  most  difficult,  the  most  potenti- 
ally shattering. 
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Morris  (1960)  interviewed  318  international  students  attending 
UCLA  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  He 
concludes  that  the  extent  of  the  student's  interactions  with  Americans  in- 
creases with  the  extension  of  his  stay  in  the  United  States  past  the  nine- 
teenth month. 

Kiehl  (1952)  studied  the  adjustment  of  Indian  students  and  con- 


cludes : 

After  spending  some  time  here--an  average  of  fifteen  months-- 
the  students  have  opinions  which  indicate  that  for  the  major- 
ity disillusionment  and  disappointment  have  colored  their  ex- 
perience. Before  arrival  here  68  percent  had  markedly  favor- 
able opinions  of  the  United  States.  After  they  had  been  here 
for  a short  while,  89  percent  thought  well  of  their  host 
country.  But  after  living  here  from  four  to  forty  months, 
only  22  percent  were  still  favorable  inclined  in  their  at- 
titudes toward  the  United  States.  Fifty-seven  percent  held 
decidedly  unfavorable  opinions,  In  addition,  21  percent  had 
"mixed  views"  which  means  that  the  favorable  impressions 
dwindled  from  80  percent  to  22  percent  between  the  time  the 
students  had  their  first  glimpse  of  this  country  and  the  time 
they  were  interviewed. 

Studies  of  the  Scandinavian  students  who  were  classified  by  the  in- 
vestigators as  research  oriented  show  that  the  student  who  is  content  to 
remain  a spectator  during  his  entire  stay  in  the  United  States  does  not 
feel  the  disillusionment  of  self-concept,  the  deflation,  so  extensively. 

He  protects  himself  by  making  little  or  no  attempt  to  adjust  to  the 
American  culture. 

Coelto  (1958)  describes  the  attitudes  toward  America  and  Americans 
as  moments  on  a slightly  distorted  "u"  curve.  The  attitudes  are  favorable, 
then  decrease  in  favorableness,  and  eventually  return  to  a more  positive 
state  as  the  student  continues  to  study  in  the  United  States.  However, 
Coeltho  found  that  the  attitudes  were  never  as  positive  as  the  initial 
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attitudes,  regardless  of  the  length  of  the  stay. 

Lysgaard  (1955)  reported  that  in  the  Norwegian  Fulbright  grantees 
studied  there  is  a noticeable  adjustment  crisis  between  the  sixth  and  the 
eighteenth  month.  Sewell  and  Davidsen  (1961)  found  an  upswing  in  favorable- 
ness toward  the  United  States  after  a period  of  unhappiness  and  dissatis- 
faction. Both  of  these  studies  support  the  "u"  curve  theory. 

Selby  and  Woods  (1966)  considered  students  at  a high  press  univer- 
sity. The  conclusions  in  this  study  do  not  support  the  u curve  theory. 

The  international  student  was  found  to  have  no  major  problems  in  adapting 
himself  to  his  new  situation. 

Watson  (1955)  found  that  the  long-range  satisfaction  with  the  Ameri- 
can stay  is  related  to  the  length  of  the  stay  and  the  availability  of  a suit 
able  job  on  the  student's  return  to  his  country.  A short  span  of  study 

abroad  was  recommended  for  Europeans. 

The  recommended  length  of  stay  varies.  A short  stay  is  recommended 
for  Europeans,  who  seem  to  have  little  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  American 
culture.  A stay  of  two  or  more  years  is  recommended  for  Asians  who  must 
spend  a longer  period  becoming  acclimated  to  his  situation.  If  the  stay  is 
too  long,  the  student  has  difficulty  readjusting  to  his  own  country. 

Interaction  with  Nationals  and  Other  Foreigners 

Berelson  (1964)  found  that  handicaps  in  communication  with  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  be  responsible  to  a considerable  degree  for  the  clustering 
of  nationals  together.  The  clustering  of  Spanish  speaking  people  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a handicap  in  the  total  educational  experience.  Lambert  and 
Bressler  (1956)  found  that  the  intensive  association  of  Indians  with 
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fellow  countrymen  while  studying  in  the  United  States  tends  to  impede  ad- 
justment to  the  American  situation  and  to  reinforce  prior  perceptions  and 
misunderstandings.  However,  fellow  countrymen  were  found  to  be  valuable 
contacts  in  that  they  permitted  the  blowing  off  of  steam. 

Housing 

Festinger,  et  al.  (1950)  in  a study  of  married  student  housing  in 
the  post  World  War  II  period  found  a strong  relationship  between  sociometric 
choice  and  physical  distance.  The  greatest  number  of  friendship  choices 
was  made  of  people  living  closest  to  the  person  choosing.  Festinger  con- 
cluded that  people  tend  to  choose  friends  on  the  basis  of  physical  distance 
between  them. 

According  t'o  a Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  study  (1966)  90  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  students  interviewed  at  Harvard  and  MIT  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  housing.  The  dissatisfaction  was  due  mainly  to  high  rent  and  sub- 
standard conditions.  The  wives  of  the  foreign  students  were  often  unhappy 
and  felt  isolated.  Those  families  living  in  student  housing  were  generally 
most  satisfied. 

Selltiz  (1963)  found  that  an  important  determinant  of  the  develop- 
ment of  social  interaction  between  internationals  -and  Americans  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  environment,  including  the  living  arrangements,  provides 
opportunities  for  association  with  the  people  of  the  host  country. 

Brye  (1967)  studied  the  housing  interaction  of  married  students  in 
four  rehabilitated  barracks  at  the  University  of  Florida.  She  found  that 
the  social  interaction  patterns  of  the  Americans  confirmed  the  research  of 
Festinger  that  people  tend  to  choose  their  friends  on  the  basis  of  physical 
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proximity.  However,  proximity  did  not  seem  to  be  the  friendship  facili- 
tator for  the  international  couples.  The  foreign  student  did  not  tend  to 
interact  socially  with  the  other  students  in  his  housing  unit.  His  social 
interaction  tended  to  be  with  other  internationals  in  the  54  unit  village 
complex.  The  international  wives  reported  fewer  friends  and  participa- 
tion in  fewer  activities  than  did  the  American  student  wives. 

It  is  an  oversimplification  to  expect  that  living  in  a foreign  coun 
try  will  result  in  friendships  that  will  bring  about  a more  favorable  atti 
tude  toward  that  country. 

Summary 

The  findings  in  cross  cultural  research  are  not  conclusive.  They 
are  frequently  inconsistent.  One  is  not  able  to  develop  a hierarchy  of 
characteristics  of  the  ’'ideal"  international  student.  However,  from  the 
available  research  one  can  find  situations  and  characteristics  that  tend 
to  produce  minimal  stress  and  maximal  satisfaction. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experience  with  the  least  stress  the 

international  student  should  probably  nave. 

1.  realistic  expectations  and  goals  that  are  realized; 

2.  prior  travel  or  contacts  outside  his  own  cultural  framework; 

3.  confidence  in  his  ability  to  communicate; 

4.  living  arrangements  that  he  perceives  to  be  pleasant,  economi- 
cal and  not  too  isolated; 

5.  a stay  long  enough  for  him  to  overcome  the  initial  adjustment 
difficulties  but  not  too  long  for  him  to  become  assimilated; 

(5.  a limited  amount  of  contact  with  his  fellow  nationals; 
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7.  an  attitude  of  association  mindedness  and  a willingness  to 
share  ideas. 


Married  Students 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  married  student  was  a rarity.  Oftentimes 
students  who  were  married  during  their  studies  were  summarily  dismissed 
from  college.  A college  education  was  a financial  struggle.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  support  oneself  with  a part-time  job,  let  alone  a wife  and  an 
inevitable  child. 

It  became  acceptable  to  combine  college  and  marriage  in  the  postwar 
days  of  World  War  II.  Public  Law  346,  known  as  the  GI  Bill,  enabled  veter- 
ans to  return  to  the  colleges  and  universities.  Many  were  married  and  had 
families.  The  student  families  were  welcomed  as  a patriotic  gesture  on  the 
part  of  educators.  It  was  expected  that  the  married  student  was  a tempo- 
rary condition  that  would  disappear  when  the  veteran  finished  his  educa- 
tion. 

By  the  late  I960' s the  World  War  II  GI  was  history,  but  his  legacy 
remains-- that  is  the  administration  approval  of  married  students  and  the 
"temporary,"  prefabricated,  rehabilitated  barracks  that  were  hurriedly 
erected  to  house  him  and  his  family.  Some  twenty  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  married  student,  his  wife,  and  family,  the  university  is  being 
forced  to  recognize  that  the  married  student  is  not  an  oddity,  a temporary, 
post-war  condition,  but  rather  a reality  of  life.  The  1965  Statistical 
Abstract  shows  that  20  per  cent  of  the  university  students  are  married. 

In  the  graduate  and  professional  schools  the  percentage  of  married  students 
is  greater  than  50  per  cent.  Clarke  (19o7)  reports  that  more  than  25  per 
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cent  of  the  1967  college  enrollment  was  married.  However,  this  25  per 
cent  of  the  student  population  has  consistently  received  little  consider- 
ation from  the  administration  (Clarke,  196  9)- 

The  married  student  population  has  been  the  focus  of  many  studies, 
discussions,  and  dissertations  since  1945.  The  way  of  life  is  sufficiently 

distinctive  to  set  it  apart  from  other  patterns.  The  focus  has  been  on  the 
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student.  The  wife  of  the  student  has  seldom  been  the  subject  of  study. 
Three  studies  have  dealt  primarily  with  the  characteristics  and  problems 
of  the  wife  of  the  student:  Schlundt(1962)  in  her  study  of  wives  at 

Purdue  University,  Hildebrand  (1967)  studied  wives  at  Texas  Tech,  and 
Ellis  (1966)  studied  wives  at  the  University  of  Florida.  A major  long 
term  study  of  college  marriages  is  presently  being  undertaken  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Student  Health  Services. 

In  general  the  literature  has  noted  a positive  adjustment  in  the 
lives  of  married  students.  The  wives  in  the  Ellis  study  felt  that  they  had 
no  need  for  assistance  in  their  family  relationships.  The  wives  further 
expressed  preference  for  books  on  marital  problems  rather  than  a counselor 
to  assist  them. 

Mason  (1966)  in  a study  of  the  problems  of  married  college  students 
found  the  following  areas  rated  highest:  emotional,  financial,  academic, 

family,  and  health.  Mueller  (1960)  lists  the  problems  of  married  students 
as  being:  lack  of  communication,  limited  finances,  in-law  pressures,  un- 

wanted children,  boredom,  role  reversal,  and  frustration  of  goals.  Ellis 
(1966)  found  the  following  factors  significantly  related  to  marital  ad- 
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1.  the  presence  of  planned  children; 

2.  the  absence  of  unplanned  children; 

3.  satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  participation  and/or  affili- 
ation in  organizations; 

4.  satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  time  spent  with  the  husband 
in  leisure  time  activities; 

5.  satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  time  spent  alone  in  leisure 

t 

time  activities; 

6.  amount  of  agreement  between  adequacy  of  time  and  energy. 

Clarke  (1968)  found  students  rated  low  income,  lack  of  time,  and  meeting 
academic  requirements  as  the  major  sources  of  stress,  dissatisfaction,  and 
problems  in  marital  adjustment.  Most  frequently  cited  sources  of  relief, 
satisfaction,  and  enhancement  of  marital  adjustment  were  working  together 
toward  a mutual  goal,  having  to  solve  problems  of  living  together,  and 
interacting  with  other  couples  like  ourselves. 

Isolation 

Altman’s  study  (1960)  of  the  attitudes  of  the  deans  in  nineteen 
universities  seems  to  indicate  that  administrators  feel  that  college  mar- 
riages contribute  to  better  study  habits  and  give  more  purpose  to  educa- 
tion. However,  the  deans  felt  that  married  students  lose  the  intangible 
benefits  of  college  life  by  being  isolated  from  the  college  community. 

Yamamoto  (1965)  found  that  the  offerings  of  the  university  in  the 
way  of  social  and  intellectual  interaction  were  not  readily  available  to 
married  students  nor  utilized  by  them.  Only  1 per  cent  of  the  wives  and 
less  than  3 per  cent  of  the  husbands  in  Clarke's  study  (1966)  listed  at- 
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tending  university  cultural  activities  as  sources  of  satisfaction  and 
enhancement.  Rather  than  participation  in  the  university  subculture, 
Mueller  (L960)  found  the  activity  of  the  couples  revolved  around  the  tele- 
vision set  if  they  were  parents  and  around  the  bridge  table  if  they  were 
childless . 

Finances 

Clarke  (1966)  found  low  income  to  be  a major  source  of  stress  and 
dissatisfaction.  Lack  of  money  was  listed  as  a primary  problem  in  studies 
by  Aller  (1962)  and  DeLisle  (1965).  Christopher son,  Vandiver,  and  Krueger 
(1960)  and  Oppelt  (1965)  found  the  major  problem  of  students  to  be  finan- 
cial. Oshoff  (1960)  reported  that  the  married  student  was  under  constant 
and  withering  financial  stress.  Studies  by  DuVall  (1960)  and  Roger  (1958) 
deal  with  the  financial  hardships  faced  by  the  married  students.  Mueller 
(1960)  found  that  problems  stemmed  from  limited  finances; the  expectations 
of  students  tend  to  get  bogged  down  with  the  immediate  financial  obliga- 
tions. When  the  financial  obligations  become  oppressive,  it  is  usually 
the  wife  who  gives  up  her  schooling  or  who  leaves  the  children  with  a 
babysitter.  Ibsen  (1967)  found  that  the  husband  who  assumes  full  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  his  family  and  combines  this  with  the  student  role 
has  the  most  difficulty. 

Whitmer  (1965)  found  that  the  married  students  were  not  dependent 
on  their  parents  for  income  but  upon  their  own  employment.  Schlundt  (1962) 
found  46  per  cent  of  the  student  wives  at  Purdue  work,  32  per  cent  of  them 
full  time. 

The  availability  of  assistantships,  fellowships,  and  low  interest 
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loans  may  alleviate  some  of  the  financial  stress. 

Children 

Whitmer  (1965)  found  that  68  per  cent  of  the  married  students  had 
children.  Dyer  (1963)  noted  that  the  birth  of  the  first  child--planned 
or  unplanned--is  frequently  a crisis  in  the  lives  of  the  parents.  The 
unplanned  child  tends  to  cause  stress  and  major  readjustment.  Ellis 
(1966)  found  the  presence  of  planned  children  and  the  absence  of  unplanned 
children  were  significantly  related  to  marital  adjustment.  According  to 
Astrachan  (1965 ),  the  woman  whose  parents  are  unable  to  supply  her  special 
need  for  support  and  nurturing  at  the  postpartum  period  in  her  life  is 
especially  prone  to  develop  severe  emotional  disorder.  Married  students 
are  away  from  home,  the  nurturing  family,  and  extrafamilial  support. 

Gordon  (1967)  found  that  a supporting,  time-giving  husband  is  important 
in  preventing  the  postpartum  depressions. 

The  presence  of  one  or  more  children  affected  the  family  finan- 
cially and  determined  the  use  of  leisure  time.  Yamamoto  (1965)  found  that 
families  with  children  tended  to  list  playing  with  the  children  as  their 
most  frequent  entertainment.  Those  without  children  watched' television 
with  greater  frequency.  The  most  popular  form  of  recreation  for  married 
students  is  informal  visiting  with  friends. 

Summary 

Married  students  have  financial  problems,  time  problems,  and  family 
planning  problems . The  wife  often  interrupts  her  education  to  support  her 

't  ; 
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husband  in  order  that  he  may  continue  his  studies.  This  causes  certain 
role  changes  and  necessitates  care  of  the  child  by  someone  outside  the 
nuclear  family.  The  married  students  often  are  isolated  from  the  uni- 
versity and  the  community.  They  seldom  utilize  the  facij-ities  of  the 
university  or  the  community. 


CHAPTER  III 


PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  is  an  attempt  at  imaginative  research  in  the  observe-  ' 
tion  of  the  international  student  wife.  The  major  information  securing 
procedure  for  the  study  followed  a panel  design.  There  were  two  semi- 
structured  interviews  with  each  wife.  The  interviews  were  designed  to 
facilitate  understanding  of  the  subjects'  perceptions  of  their  problems. 

The  subjects'  living  rooms  were  the  scenes  of  the  interviews.  The  data 
were  supplemented  by  participant  observations  by  the  investigator,  who 
was  on  inimate  terms  with  the  international  subculture,  and  by  the 
records  of  the  Gainesville  Council  for  International  Friendship. 

T h e Study  in  Time  and  Place 

This  study  takes  place  in  a particular  time  and  a particular  place-- 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  in  the  late  1960 's. 

The  participant  observations  and  subculture  involvement  are  from  1964- 
1968.  The  interviews  were  scheduled  during  1966  and  1967.  These  years 
had  some  particularly  stressful  characteristics.  These  were  years  of  un- 
rest in  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia  and  continued  War  in  Vietnam. 
They  were  times  of  world-wide  campus  strife  and  racial  unrest.  A hap- 
pier, less  demanding  international  climate  might  have  lessened  the  emo- 
tional impact  of  cultural  movement. 

A description  of  modern  man  is  found  in  The  Manifesto  (1967): 

Modern  man  does  not  live  in  isolation.  The  urbanizing 
character  of  modern  society  has  given  this  fact  inescapable 
emphasis.  Most  neighborhoods  have  experienced  an  increase 
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in  the  number  of  neighbors  even  though  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  traditional  neighborliness.  Improved  travel 
and  communication  systems  have  added  to  the  number  of  persons 
an  individual  knows  and  multiplied  the  number  of  persons  an 
individual  knows  about.  Modern  man  knows  less  and  less  about 
more  and  more  people.  ...  It  is  not  incongruous  to  note  that 
with  the  loss  of  isolation  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
anonymi ty . 

The  Post  World  War  II  period  seems  to  have  been  the  starting 
point  for  the  rapidity  of  change,  for  the  introduction  or  acceptance  of 
new  patterns  of  behavior,  of  new  concepts,  of  basic  revisions  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Almost  the  whole  world  has  seen  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  status  of  women  — politically , legally,  economically,  and 
education  lly.  This  era  saw  many  racial  bars  c-.ome  down,  or  begin  to 
weaken.  Many  of  these  changes  have  implications  for  the  study  under 
investigation. 

In  the  twenty-year  post-war  period  there  has  been  a tremendous 
growth  in  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  With  the  in- 
creased enrollment  has  come  an  expansion  of  plant  facilities  and  a diver- 
sification of  population.  With  the  availability  of  fellowships,  gradu- 
ate assi stantships , and  low  interest  loans,  higher  education  is  no  longer 
the  property  of  the  few  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of  time  and  finances.  The 
"multiversity"  delegates  responsibility  to  the  junior  college  and  focuses 
on  upper  level  and  graduate  courses  and  on  government -industry  research. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  a change  in 
their  socio-economic  background,  in  their  ages,  in  their  marital  status, 
in  their  level  of  education,  and  in  the  concept  of  "parental"  responsibil- 
ity of  the  university. 

Paralleling  the  growth  of  American  enrollment  has  been  the  rapid 
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increase  in  the  number  of  students  from  other  countries.  Prior  to 
World  War  II  some  6,000  students  from  other  countries  were  studying  in 
the  United  States.  Thirty  years  later  some  100,000  internationals  are 
studying  in  the  United  States.  There  are  now  many  internationals  from 
developing  countries  who  are  studying  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  international  students  are  from  the  Far  East.  Frequent- 
ly these  students  have  positions  of  importance  in  their  own  country. 

They  are  older  than  the  typical  college  student  and  are  usually  married 
and  have  families.  Many  of  these  students  plan  to  be  in  the  United  States 
at  least  four  years. 

The  University  of  Florida  is  representative  of  the  large,  land- 
grant  state  universities  located  in  cities  under  100,000  persons.  At 
the  same  time,  the  University  of  Florida  and  Gainesville  are  distinctive. 

In  twenty-five  years  the  University  of  Florida  has  changed  from  a 
3,500  white,  male,  state-oriented,  homogeneous  university  to  a sparsely 
integrated,  coed  institution  with  more  than  20,000  students--4,000  gradu- 
ate, 4,000  married,  700  international,  100  black--from  all  levels  of 
socio-economic  background  with  diverse  goals  and  values.  The  university 
is  large  and  impersonal.  It  has  its  share  of  the  inevitable  bureaucratic 
inertia.  There  is  no  specific  program  or  counselor  for  married  students. 
The  700  internationals,  wives,  and  children  form  a subculture  large 
enough  to  be  absorbed  as  a group  into  campus  life  with  no  special  atten- 
tion paid  to  their  "uniqueness"  or  potential  contributions.  A small 
cottage  on  the  campus  is  the  International  Center.  There  is  an  able 
foreign  student  advisor  who  assists  the  students  in  orientation  and 
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The  first  international  students  at  the  University  of  Florida 
were  two  Russians  who  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1887. 

In  1890,  a Latin  American  student  enrolled  in  the  Agriculture  College. 

By  1919  the  number  of  foreign  students  at  the  University  of  Florida  had 
increased  to  thirteen.  The  thirteen  came  from  six  different  countries. 

The  foreign  student  enrollment  rose  to  18  by  1931.  In  1947,  a part- 
time  advisor  for  foreign  students  was  appointed  to  serve  the  twenty- five 
internationals.  In  1952,  a full-time  foreign  student  advisor  was  ap- 
pointed. A community  organization,  the  Gainesville  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Friendship,  was  formed  in  the  late  fifties  to  support  and  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  foreign  student  advisor.  Some  thirty  families  in 
Gainesville  work  in  the  Council.  In  twenty  years,  the  foreign  student 
enrollment  rose  from  twenty-f ive  to  more  than  625.  Because  of  the  sub- 
tropical climate  of  Florida,  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  attracted 
internationals  from  similar  climates  around  the  world. 

There  have  also  been  changes  in  the  complexion  of  American  towns. 
Whereas  many  small  cities  and  towns  were  previously  considered  to  be 
homogeneous  communities,  the  influx  of  servicemen,  students,  faculty, 
and  factory  workers  reconstituted  the  society. 

Gainesville  is  representative  of  the  nonmetropolitan  university 
cities  across  the  country.  For  almost  one  hundred  years  Gainesville  was 
a small  Southern  town  in  an  agricultural  area  with  a statue  of  a Confeder- 
ate soldier  guarding  the  town  square.  The  university  was  located  on  the 
fringes  of  the  town.  The  city  has  grown  from  a parochial  segregated 
10,000  in  1939  to  a highly  mobile,  diversified  65,000,  The  urban  sprawl 
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surrounds  the  campus.  A new  junior  college  has  been  organized.  Neigh- 
borly concern  has  been  replaced  by  an  air  of  indifference.  Once  upon  a 
time  a dark  skinned  woman  with  a thick  braid  and  a long,  flowing  gown 
would  have  attracted  attention.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  she  would  not 
have  been  able  to  eat  in  most  of  the  city's  restaurants,  even  those  sur- 
rounding the  campus.  Today  perhaps  a few  children  who  are  just  venturing 
from  their  home  boundaries  may  watch  her  with  curiosity.  Others  look 

ji 

past  her.  There  is  little  feeling  of  responsibility  for  making; her  wel- 
come to  the  communi ty- -chances  are  the  persons  who  look  past  her  are  also 
"foreign"  to  the  southern  community  and  may  be  suffering  similar  adjust- 
ment pangs.  There  is  little  sense  of  being  welcomed  to  Gainesville  un- 
less one's  national  peer  group  performs  the  function.  The  joint  effort 
of  the  merchants- -the  Welcome  Wagon--does  not  welcome  students  or  student 
families.  Students  are  not  considered  to  be  part  of  the  community.  They 
are  not  hated,  their  existence  is  just  not  validated. 

It  is  in  this  seating  of  the  impersonal  multiversity,  set  in  the 
mobile  community  of  the  post-technological  society,  that  the  international 
student  wife  finds  herself. 


Procedures 

Research  results  have  shown  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  rapport  with  international  students  and  to  get  them  to  talk  with 
an  interviewer  with  any  degree  of  openness.  Courtesy,  formality,  and 
self -protection  tend  to  characterize  replies. 

Honigmann  (1963)  has  pointed  out  that  the  cultural  context  is  best 
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mastered  by  living  in  it,  moving  among  the  people,  and  sharing  their 
lives  as  much  as  possible.  Lecky  (1945)  and  Rogers  (1954)  stress  the 
desirability  of  entering  the  other  person's  frame  of  reference  in  order 
to  understand  his  behavior  in  terms  of  how  things  seem  to  him. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  and  to  feel  the  cultural  milieu  of 
the  international  student  wife,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  and  share  in  some 
depth,  I have  approached  this  study  within  an  adapted  field  work  frame- 
work. The  ethnographic  field  study  method  initiated  by  Malinowski  (1929) 
and  Mead  (1928)  in  their  early  studies  of  primitive  people,  adapted  by 
the  social  scientists  in  their  studies  of  the  small  American  community, 
and  contemporized  in  the  studies  of  the  industrial  metropolis  and  minor- 
ity groups  within  the  current  American  scene,  provides  a structure  for 
understanding.  I moved  among  the  international  students,  sharing  their 
lives  as  much  a.s  possible  for  a period  of  four  years.  Although  limited 
by  my  own  background  and  biases,  I have  an  authentic  feel  of,  and  insight 
into,  the  families  I am  trying  to  describe.  I fuxictioned  as  a counselor 
to  international  wives  during  my  practicum  and  internship  periods.  I 
taught  English  classes  under  the  Gainesville  Council  for  International 
Friendship  English  Program.  My  husband  and  I have  entertained  many  of 
these  families  in  our  home;  we  have  been  entertained  in  many  of  their 
homes.  Our  children  frequently  visit  with  the  international  children. 

In  view  of  the  language  variations,  a questionnaire  was  considered 
a difficult  instrument  both  in  the  construction  and  in  the  administration. 
In  addition,  Selltiz  (1963)  found  that  more  honest  information  was  secured 
in  interviews  with  internationals  than  utilizing  questionnaires.  Her 
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conclusion  is  supported  by  Hyman  (1954)  and  Maccoby (1954)  who  advocate 
the  interview  as  a meaningful  tool  of  social  science. 

With  the  language  limitations  and  variations  of  the  subjects,  my 
desire  to  get  beneath  the  politeness  replies,  cross-cultural  experience, 
and  the  findings  of  the  social  anthropologists,  I believe  the  partially 
or  semi -structured  interview  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  instrument. 

The  interview  could  be  adapted  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual  wife. 
The  permissiveness  of  the  interview  should  encourage  frankness  and  en- 
courage introspection. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  natural  life  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Although  the  international  wives  were  certainly  conscious  of  my 
presence,  they  were  used  to  having  me  around.  The  interviews  were  in- 
terrupted by  diapering  of  babies,  blowing  of  noses,  feeding  hungry  chil- 
dren, and  other  immediate  "emergencies."  Listening  to  the  taped  inter- 
views reenforced  my  feeling  of  being  in  real,  live  situations. 

The  interviews  covered  various  experiential  and  attitudinal  dimen 

sions. 


Subjects 

The  criteria  established  for  selection  of_  subjects  in  the  explora 
tory  study  of  international  wives  include  being  a: 

1.  citizen  of  a country  other  than  the  United  States,  Canada, 
or  Cuba; 

2.  wife  of  an  international  student,  graduate  or  undergraduate, 
who  was  enrolled  at  the  University  for  one  or  more  terms  dur- 
ing the  years  1966-1967; 
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3.  temporary  resident  of  Gainesville; 

4.  resident  of  the  United  States  less  than  five  years. 

The  subjects  were  not  a sample  in  the  statistical  sense,  though  a 
conscientious  attempt  was  made  to  study  the  widest  variety  of  persons 
meeting  the  criteria. 

The  investigator  used  the  Foreign  Student  Directory  of  1966,  and 
the  revision  of  January,  1967,  compiled  by  the  Foreign  Student  Office  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  for  the  names  of  married  students. 

There  are  695  students  listed  in  the  1966  Foreign  Student  Direc- 
tory for  the  University  of  Florida.  Of  these  162  had  noted  on  the  Foreign 
Student  Information  Sheet  that  he  or  she  was  accompanied  by  a spouse. 

Some  students  failed  to  complete  this  section  of  the  form.  Others  were 
married  or  had  family  arrive  after  this  information  sheet  was  completed. 

Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  international  student  families 
are  from  Cuba.  Many  of  those  are  listed  as  resident  aliens.  Most  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  had  left  Cuba  prior  to  1962.  Many  had  been  graduated  from 
an  American  high  school.  How  much  longer  they  will  stay  in  the  United 
States  is  not  known.  Because  of  these  factors,  the  Cubans  were  not  con- 
sidered in  this  study. 

Canadian  wives  were  also  excluded  from  this  study.  The  investiga- 
tor feels  that  there  is  a high  degree  of  similarity  between  Canadians  and 
United  States  citizens  in  culture  and  values.  Hence,  the  cultural  con- 
trast is  not  sufficiently  great  to  include  Canadian  wives  in  this  cross 
cultural  study.  Wives  were  also  eliminated  from  the  study  whose,  husbands 
were  listed  as  resident  aliens.  Foreign  students  whose  husbands  are 
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citizens  of  the  United  States  were  not  considered.  Americans  whose 
husbands  were  internationals  were  not  considered. 

A total  of  fifty-six  international  student  wives  was  secured  for 
interview  1 and  interview  2.  The  women  were  grouped  into  the  following 
geographical  areas  in  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  and  in  order  to 
preserve  anonymity:  South  America  - thirteen  wives;  Central  America  - 

five  wives;  Europe  - eight  wives;  Middle  east  - six  wives;  India  - thirteen 
wives;  Far  East  - ten  wives;  Africa  - one  wife. 

Definitions 

For  purposes  of  this  study  the  following  definitions  of  terms  are 

used : 

Cross-cultural  education  is  the  learning  that  takes  place  when 
people  from  one  country  come  into  contact  with  people  from  another. 

International  subculture.  The  prefix  sub  as  it  is  used  here  is 
not  used  in  judgmental  sense.  It  does  not  mean  subordinate  to  something 
of  better  quality.  It  refers  to  that  which  is  part  of  a larger  entity. 

It  is  a point  of  focus  and  specificity. 

Adjustment  is  the  continuous  process  of  maintaining  harmony  be- 
tween the  attributes  of  the  individual  and  the  environmental  conditions 
which  surround  her . 

Adaptation  is  the  process  of  continued  modification  to  meet  new 

roles . 


Gathering  the  Data 


Each  subject  was  seen  prior  to  the  first  interview . She  was  told 
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the  purpose  of  the  study.  Her  role  in  helping  future  international 
student  wives  was  stressed.  I pointed  out  to  each  wife  that  I had  no 
connection  with  the  United  States  government,  the  University  of  Florida 
administration,  or  the  Foreign  Student  Office.  The  student  wife  was  as- 
sured that  her  responses  would  be  kept  anonymous.  I suggested  that  she 
tell  her  husband  of  the  study  and  reassure  him  of  my  unofficial  purpose. 
The  interview  time  was  set.  I suggested  that  the  interviews  be  held  in 
her  own  apartment.  All  but  one  of  the  wives  responded  favorably  to  this 
suggestion.  One  wife  arranged  for  me  to  interview  her  in  a dormitory 
lobby.  Although  I had  previously  been  to  her  apartment,  neither  inter- 
view was  held  there.  In  order  to  allow  for  the  expected  socializing  and 
refreshments,  I allotted  a full  morning  or  afternoon  for  each  interview. 
The  interviews  did  not  usually  take  the  entire  block  of  time.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time  was  used  for  recording  data  and  studying  the  inter- 
view. 

Having  moved  in  the  international  subculture  for  some  four  years, 
I knew  all  of  the  wives  prior  to  my  initial  interview.  I was  known  by 
the  wives  and  their  husbands  and  children.  In  numerous  instances  the 
wife  invited  me  to  bring  my  small  daughter.  This  was  done  occasionally. 
It  proved  to  be  very  helpful  where  there  were  young  children  who  would 
otherwise  have  demanded  attention  from  the  mother.  Each  interview  was 
also  a social  event.  I was  a well  fed  investigator. 

First  Interview 

The  first  interview  was  devoted  primarily  to  talking  about  the 
wife ’ s background . 
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In  deciding  what  background  information  to  obtain,  I drew  on  the 
extensive  exploratory  investigations  of  Selltiz  et  al_.  (1963)  and  the 
interview  guides  used  by  Lambert  (1956)  and  Morris  (1960). 

As  the  interviewing  progressed,  I felt  that  additional  background 
information  would  be  helpful.  I proceeded  to  obtain  that  information  in 
the  remaining  interviews. 

The  background  data  obtained  included: 

1.  nationality; 

2.  age; 

3.  husband's  field  of  study; 

4.  place  of  residence; 

a.  if  there  had  been  a move,  where  and  why 

b.  general  attractiveness  and  creative  appearance  of 
the  residence 

5.  educational  level; 

6.  employment  • 

a.  past 

b . present 

7.  present  status  of  schooling--whether  attending 

a.  University  of  Florida 

b.  Santa  Fe  Junior  College 

c.  English  classes 

a,  full  time  or  part  time 

8.  arrival  date  in  the  United  States  and  length  of  stay; 


9. 


leiigth  of  time  married; 
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10.  number  of  children 

a.  born  in  the  United  States 

b.  feelings  of  post  par turn  depression 

c.  support  of  relative  or  friend  during  pregnancy  or  post 
par turn 

11.  economic  support; 

12.  religion 

a.  active 

b.  nonactive 

c.  particular  significance  of  religion 

13.  participation  in  any  organized  group; 

14.  ability  to  drive 

a.  don't  drive 

b.  learned  in  Gainesville 

c.  learned  at  home 

a.  no  car  if  wanted  to  learn. 

In  order  to  maintain  eye  contact  and  devote  attention  to  our  dis- 
cussion, I did  not  bring  a data  form  to  the  interview.  I carried  a small 
notebook  and  jotted  down  some  Information.  Most  of  the  information  I re- 
corded immediately  following  the  interview  on  a detailed  information  data 
sheet.  I wanted  the  interview  to  be  as  nonthreatening  as  possible.  I 
also  wanted  each  wife  to  feel  free  to  talk  about  anything,  particularly 
as  she  saw  it  relating  to  our  discussion. 

The  Second  Interview 

The  second  interview  was  set  up  at  the  close  of  the  first  inter- 
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view.  As  there  was  sometimes  as  much  as  a five-month  interval,  a re- 
minder was  sent  to  each  wife  about  the  interview. 

A During  the  second  session,  the  women  were  encouraged  to  discuss 
the  problems  faced  in  adjusting  to  the  United  States  and  to  their  roles 
of  student  wives  and  mothers.  I functioned  chiefly  as  a facilitator, 
enabling  the  wives  to  explore  their  experiences  and  to  express ‘ satis  - 
faction  or  dissatisfaction  in  coping  with  the  problems.  This  was  fre- 

Cl  |< 

quently  a very  emotional  time.  To  ask  someone  to  recall  and  to  probe 
into  a possibly  unhappy,  threatening  time  involves  stress  and  discomfort. 
As  I was  attempting  to  enter  into  this  frame  of  reference,  it  created 
stress  in  me  also.  It  continually  created  feelings  of  guilt  in  me  as  I 
saw  situations  through  the  wives'  eyes  where  I could  have  been  suppor- 
tive had  I been  aware  of  their  arrival  and  possessed  with  more  time  to 
perform  the  needed  functions. 

Recording  the  Data 

The  background  data  were  organized  into  124  possible  replies  and 
noted  on  a data  sheet  for  each  subject.  This  made  it  possible  for  the 
investigator  to  record  the  information  after  the  interview  quickly  and 
accurately. 

The  data  dealing  with  the  international  student  wife's  perception 
of  her  adaptation  v/ere  divided  into  three  major  areas:  well-being,  social 

interaction,  and  satisfaction. 


Well-being 

The  Well-being  score  was  the  total  of  the  scores  of  the  measures 
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of  loneliness,  homesickness,  and  boredom.  Each  of  the  three  measures 
was  recorded  on  a five-point  scale  from  (1)  almost  all  of  the  time  to 

(5)  almost  never.  Well-being  was  divided  into  two  periods  of  time: 

a.  recalling  one's  feelings  of  loneliness,  homesickness,  and 
boredom  at  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  University  of  Florida 
and 

b.  report  of  present  feelings  of  loneliness,  homesickness,  and 
boredom. 

The  range  of  possible  well-being  scores  was  3 to  15.  The  midpoint  was  9. 
Social  Interaction 

Social  interaction  included  the  extent  of  the  subject's  interest 
in  getting  to  know  Americans,  frequency  of  interaction  with  Americans, 
frequency  of  participation  in  university  and  community  activities, 
casual  friendships  with  Americans,  close  friendships  with  Americans, 
close  friendships  with  fellow  nationals,  and  close  friendships  with 
other  internationals.  Each  of  the  seven  social  interaction  measures 
was  rated  on  a five-point  scale.  The  responses  in  the  scale  varied  from 
item  to  item.  The  range  of  possible  social  interaction  scores  was  7 to 
35.  The  midpoint  was  21. 

Sat isfaction 

The  degree  of  satisfaction  was  the  total  of  scores  of  satisfac- 
tion or  difficulty,  with  seven  specific  sources:  (1)  diet,  (2)  finances, 

(3)  housing,  (4)  husband's  role  as  student,  (5)  fulfillment  of  goals,  and 

(6)  own  position.  Each  of  these  items  was  recorded  on  a five-  point  scale 
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from  (1)  almost  always  dissatisfied  to  (5)  almost  always  satisfied.  The 
satisfaction  score  range  was  7 to  35.  The  midpoint  was  21. 

The  investigator  rated  the  English  facility  of  the  wives  on  a five- 
point  scale  from  (1)  serious  difficulty  in  communicating  to  (5)  fluent 
English.  This  evaluation  of  facility  was  not  limited  to  the  two  inter- 
views. The  investigator  had  observed  the  wives  in  many  diverse  situations. 
She  had  observed  their  ability  to  understand  what  others  said  in  English 
and  their  ability  to  be  understood. 

Each  wife  was  asked  to  rate  her  own  English  facility.  The  five-point 
scale  was  explained  to  her  using  the  examples  (1)  see  appendix,  Measure. 

She  was  not  told  that  the  investigator  had  rated  her  English. 

The  rating  by  the  investigator  and  the  subjects'  self  rating  were 
totaled  to  give  the  English  Facility  score.  The  possible  range  of  scores 
was  from  2-10.  A score  of  2 meant  that  the  investigator  and  the  wife  had 
both  scored  her  English  facility  at  the  lowest  level.  A score  of  10  indi- 
cated agreement  between  the  investigator  and  the  wife  that  the  wife  was 
fluent  in  her  English,  both  speaking  and  understanding. 

The  investigator  attempted  to  rate  the  frankness  of  the  subjects  in 
the  interview  sessions.  A five-point  scale  with  (1)  dealt  only  with  social 
patter  to  (5)  candidly  frank  was  used  for  recording  frankness. 

Difficulties 

Feelings  of  well  being,  social  interaction,  and  satisfaction  vary 
from  day  to  day  and  crisis  to  crisis.  The  feelings  were  expressed  on  a 
continuum  rather  than  at  one  point.  it  would  have  been  possible  to  plot 
the  numerous  ups  and  downs  and  the  causes  for  these  variations  if  the 
sample  had  been  smaller.  Because  I continued  to  interact  with  the  wives 
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during  the  period  between  the  interviews  and  following  the  completion  of 
the  interviews,  I was  continually  being  informed  of  changes  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  wives.  Four  of  the  wives  wrote  to  me  months  after  the  inter- 
views to  tell  me  of  radical  changes  in  their  feelings.  Because  of  the  ten- 
tativeness of  the  scores  of  well-being,  social  interaction,  and  satisfac- 
tion, I relied  heavily  on  extensive  notations  and  explanations  of  reported 
feelings . 

Biases 

Since  I realized  that  I came  to  the  interview  situation  with  certain 
biases,  and  that  regardless  of  my  desire  for  objectivity,  I might  reflect 
these  biases,  I tried  to  understand  the  biases  and  take  them  into  consid- 
eration. In  order  to  accomplish  this  understanding,  I received  the  as- 
sistance of  three  people  involved  in  working  with  internationals  in  help- 
ing relationships.  None  of  the  three  knew  the  subjects  of  the  study.  One 
of  the  helpers  is  a single  woman  who  works  with  internationals  in  develop- 
ing language  facility.  One  is  a young  married  woman  who  works  with  inter- 
nationals in  planning  their  programs  of  studies.  The  third  helper  is  a man 
who  works  with  international  students  on  a volunteer  basis.  All  three  of 
these  people  have  traveled  extensively.  Each  was  given  the  investigator's 
proposal  introduction,  the  statement  of  the  problem,  and  the  data  informa- 
tion form  and  measurement  scales.  The  measures  were  explained  and  each 
person  was  encouraged  to  ask  questions  about  the  study.  Each  was  asked  to 
serve  as  a judge  and  to  rate  the  subjects. 

I arranged  to  tape  seven  interviews--approximately  every  seventh 
Each  judge  listened  to  fifteen  minutes  of  tape.  The  judge  was  given 


one . 
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a transcript  of  the  entire  second  interview.  Each  judge  was  asked  to  score 
the  following  items  on  the  basis  of  the  rating  scale  used  by  the  investi- 
gator: (1)  English  facility  of  the  subject,  (2)  subject's  rating  of  her 

English  facility,  (3)  frankness,  (4)  subject's  report  of  loneliness,  (5) 
subject's  report  of  boredom,  (6)  subject's  report  of  homesickness,  (7) 
subject's  report  of  the  importance  of  getting  to  know  Americans,  (8)  sub- 
ject's report  of  interaction  with  Americans,  (9)  subject's  report  of  casual 
friendships  with  Americans,  and  (10)  subject's  report  of  close  friendship 
with  Americans. 

The  judges  each  scored  the  ten  items  for  seven  different  interviews. 
Thus,  each  judge  has  a total  of  seventy  scores.  There  was  a total  of  210 
scores  for  the  three  judges.  The  judges'  scores,  item  by  item,  were  com- 
pared with  the  investigator's  scores.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

The  scores  of  the  judges  and  the  scores  of  the  investigator  agreed 
at  a 90  per  cent  level.  The  judges'  scores  agreed  with  the  investigator's 
scores  on  all  but  nineteen  of  the  210  scores.  The  deviation  from  the  inves- 
tigator's score  was  never  more  than  one.  Of  the  nineteen  items  where  there 
was  disagreement  with  the  investigator's  score,  ten  disagreements  were  found 
in  the  scoring  of  the  English  facility.  Two  of  the  judges  scored  the  wives 
higher  than  the  investigator  had  scored  their  English  facility.  These 
judges  rated  the  English  facility,  particularly  of  Indian  wives,  higher 
than  the  investigator  rated  them.  The  judges  were  limited  to  the  tapes 
and  the  transcripts  for  their  assessment  of  English  ability.  The  inves- 
tigator had  observed  the  communication  facility  of  the  wives  over  a long 
period  of  time  and  in  various  situations.  The  Indian  wives  speak  pre- 
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cisely,  their  grammar  is  acceptable.  However,  there  is  frequent  mis- 
understanding because  of  divergent  understandings  of  words  and  idioms. 
There  is  a cultural  gap.  The  Indians  use  the  same  words  but  the  meanings 
are  often  different. 

Four  disagreements  were  found  in  the  scoring  of  frankness.  The 
judges  were  less  likely  to  score  an  interview  as  being  "candidly  frank" 
than  was  the  investigator.  (Perhaps  because  I wanted  the  wives  to  feel 
that  they  could  be  very  open  and  frank,  I tended  to  overrate  their  frank- 
ness . ) 

The  other  five  deviations  from  the  investigator's  scores  were 
spread  through  four  items.  The  scores  of  the  judges  and  the  scores  of 
the  investigator  were  in  agreement  in  the  marking  of  boredom,  casual 
friendships  with  Americans,  and  close  friendships  with  Americans.  The 
agreement  tended  to  be  very  high  where  the  judges  and  the  investigator 
were  recording  the  subject's  reported  feelings  or  number  of  interactions. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 
Nationality* 

The  fifty-six  international  student  wives  who  are  the  subjects 
of  this  study  are  citizens  of  twenty-eight  countries.  The  countries  are 
not  listed.  Rather,  the  subjects  are  grouped  into  geographical  areas. 
See  Table  1.  The  grouping  serves  to  maintain  some  anonymity  for  the 
wives  and  to  facilitate  comparisons. 

TABLE  1 

Distribution  of  International  Wives  by  Geographical  Area 


Geographical  Area 

# of 

% of 

# of 

Wives 

Wives 

Husbands 

South  America 

13 

21 

12* 

Central  America 

5 

8 

6* 

Europe 

8 

14 

7* 

Middle  East 

6 

11 

6 

India,  Pakistan 

13 

21 

13 

Southeast  Asia 

10 

16 

11* 

Africa 

1 

2 

1 

*Two  marriages  cut 

across  geographical 

areas . 

Thirteen,  or 

21  per  cent  of  the 

wives  are 

from  India.  According 

to  Open  Doors,  1968 

, the  Indians  are  second  only 

to  the  Canadians  in  the 
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number  of  students  studying  in  the  United  States.  The  Indians  are  the 
second  largest  group  studying  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  Cuban 
wives  were  excluded  from  the  study,  the  Cuban  group  being  the  largest 
group.  The  Indian  wives  seemed  eager  to  participate  in  the  study.  I 
was  told  by  two  of  the  Indian  wives,  however,  that  many  Indian  husbands 
did  not  like  to  have  their  wives  talk  about  such  things  as  loneliness  and 
dissatisfaction. 

Of  all  the  wives  studied,  the  Indian  women  were  the  most  recogniz- 
able as  being  "foreign."  The  sari  was  distinctive.  For  some  of  the  In- 
dian women  the  sari  provided  a built-in  identity.  One  Indian  wife  even 
wore  her  sari  swimming.  Many  of  them  never  wove  any  costume  in  public  but 
a sari.  One  very  pretty  Indian  wife  wore  an  attractive  Punjabi  fitted 
dress  with  the  tight  britches  until  an  American  professor  complimented 
her  on  her  beauty.  She  wore  only  saris  after  that. 

The  hair  styles,  heavy,  long  dark  braids,  the  red  mark  on  the  fore- 
head, the  quantity  and  kinds  of  jewelry,  and  the  makeup  practices  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  local  citizenry.  One  wife  felt  that  she  had  been  discrim- 
inated against  in  off-campus  housing  because  of  her  color.  Another  wife 
told  of  feeling  anger  at  the  attitude  of  prospective  employers  toward  her 
sari.  Other  wives  expressed  some  feelings  of  discrimination.  Many  of  them 
told  of  preceeding  their  husbands  into  restaurants  and  motels  in  order  that 
everyone  would  know  that  they  were  "foreign."  None  of  the  wives  expressed 
empathy  with  the  Negroes;  rather,  they  considered  themselves  white.  The 
discrimination  they  received  angered  them  because  they  felt  that  they  were 
being  classified  as  colored.  Other  wives  told  of  complaints  from  the 
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neighbors  about  their  cooking.  Indian  cooking  is  frequently  spicy;  the 
odor  penetrates.  In  the  confines  of  Flavet  the  odors  tend  to  stay  in  the 
building  i;or  a long  period  of  time. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  diversity  in  the  group  of  Indian  wives — 
in  education,  in  goals,  in  family  background,  in  English  facility,  in 
personal  pride,  in  independence,  and  in  age.  Most  of  the  wives  had  mar- 
ried men  chosen  for  them.  One  husband  proudly  told  Americans  and  inter- 
nationals that  he  had  chosen  his  own  wife  and  had  refused  any  money  from 
her  father.  One  wife  was  very  troubled  that  she  had  not  been  courageous 
enough  to  choose  to  wait  until  someone  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  ex- 
plained that  she  had  wanted  to  be  independent  but  that  the  thought  of  re- 
maining single  frightened  her  into  allowing  her  father  to  choose  a husband 
for  her  and  to  paly  a large  sum  as  a dowry.  This  thought  tended  to  be  very 
damaging  to  her  self-confidence. 

There  are  few  Africans  attending  southern  universities,  except  for 
predominantly  black  schools.  The  African  wife  in  the  study  was  the  first 
African  wife  to  attend  the  University  of  Florida.  I felt  that  her  unique- 
ness contributed  to  the  richness  of  the  study.  In  no  way  is  she  meant  to 
represent  Africa.  The  white,  gauze- like  formal  dress  of  the  African  wife 
was  unique  to  her  country.  She  and  her  husband  had  not  experienced  as  much 
discrimination  as  the  Indians  felt  they  had.  Both  husband  and  wife  had 
been  approached  on  the  university  campus  by  black  students  and  queried  as 
to  their  opinions  about  the  race  situation  in  the  United  States.  They 
usually  chose  to  separate  themselves  from  the  militant  students.  The 
couple  had  been  well  received  at  the  University.  They  were  readily  iden- 
tifiable as  nationals  of  their  own  country. 
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The  wives  from  the  Far  East  were  recognizable  as  being  Oriental. 

One  young  Asian  boy  spent  hours  in  front  of  his  mirror  trying  to  fix  his 

eyes  so  that  he  looked  like  his  fellow  first  graders.  These  wives  wore 

western  dress  except  for  an  occasional  festive  celebration.  The  wives 
from  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  Europe  were  recognizable  by  their 
speech  pattern  and  sometimes  by  their  different  dress  styles.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  "we  are  just  like  you." 

At  the  time  of  the  study  there  was  a Chinese  Club,  an  Arab  Club, 

an  Indian  Club,  a Persian  Club,  a Brzailian  Club,  and  a Latin  American 

Club  functioning  on  the  campus.  These  national  groups  coordinated  through 
a council  of  representatives.  The  groups  serve  different  functions  and 
all  seemed  to  serve  as  social  outlets  for  the  national  members.  In  ad- 
dition the  groups  served  to  maintain  ties  with  the  home  country  and  its 
culture.  The  club  frequently  sponsored  celebrations  or  festivals  of 
national  significance.  Some  Americans  were  invited  to  observe  these 
festivals.  The  Chinese  Club  celebrated  the  New  Year,  the  Brazilian 
Club  the  Mardi  Gras,  and  the  India  Club  their  Independence  Day.  The 
India  Club  served  as  a local  India  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  embassy  by 
bringing  speakers,  movies,  and  cultural  events  dealing  with  India  to 
the  campus.  At  the  time  of  the  study  the  convention  of  Indian  students 
studying  in  the  United  States  had  been  scheduled  for  Gainesville.  The 
clubs  welcomed  participation  by  the  wives. 

During  the  period  of  the  second  interview,  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis 
erupted.  The  wives  from  the  Middle  East  in  the  sample,  and  the  husbands, 
were  noticeably  upset.  I found  myself  drawn  into  the  intense  feelings  of 
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the  Arab  group.  Wireless  radios  were  set  up  so  that  the  families  could 
maintain  a vigil.  Many  of  the  wives  and  students  had  families  living  in 
the  war  zones.  The  students  and  the  wives  expressed  considerable  appre- 
hension about  the  safety  of  relatives  and  friends.  Their  greatest  ex- 
pressed worry  was  their  belief  of  American  misinformation.  At  this  par- 
ticular time,  all  of  the  Arab  participants  expressed  anger  and  dislike  for 
the  United  States.  They  explained  that  this  did  not  include  me  because  I 
had  been  a friend  for  a long  period  of  time.  Neither  did  it  extend  to  the 
other  Gainesville  residents  who  had  befriended  them.  They  were  angry  be- 
cause they  felt  that  the  United  States  government  was  pro-Israel,  that  the 
newspapers  and  the  television  were  pro-Israel,  and  that  it  was  hence  im- 
possible for  the  Americans  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  what  was  happening 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  involvement  was  very  emotional.  It  had  consider- 
able effect  on  the  well-being,  satisfaction,  and  social  interaction  of 
the  wives.  The  wives  felt  that  some  people  had  stopped  speaking  to  them 
because  of  the  crisis.  A family  in  one  of  the  rehabilitated  barracks  had 
been  very  friendly  with  one  of  the  Arab  famrlies . When  the  crisis  erupted 
this  family  stopped  talking  to  the  Arab  family.  The  wife  felt  that  they 
looked  right  through  her.  One  of  the  young  wives  became  very  nervous  and 
depressed  as  she  told  me  about  hate  calls  she  had  been  receiving.  The 
caller  blamed  her  for  the  crisis  and  told  her  to  get  out  of  the  country. 

The  wife  felt  that  the  caller  spoke  with  a great  deal  of  hatred.  She  did 
not  want  to  answer  the  phone  again  during  the  unrest.  Even  though  the  anti- 
American  feeling  was  strong,  none  of  the  Arab  students  left  the  University 
at  this  time.  Two  Israeli  students,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  out  of 
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school  and  returned  to  Israel  to  serve  in  any  needed  capacity. 

Age 

The  youngest  wife  was  nineteen  years  old.  The  oldest  was  thirty- 
four.  The  international  wives  studied  here  tended  to  be  older  than  the 
student  wives  studied  by  Ellis,  Schlundt,  and  Hildebrand.  The  age  dif- 
ference may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  husbands  of  the 
wives  studied  were  graduate  students. 

TABLE  2 

Age  Distribution  of  the  International  Wives  by  Geographic  Area 


Geographic  Area 

Year 

s of 

Age 

Total 

Under  20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

Over 

34 

South  America 

1 

3 

7 

2 

0 

13 

Central  America 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

5 

Europe 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

8 

Middle  East 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

6 

India 

0 

3 

8 

2 

0 

13 

Far  East 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

10 

Africa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

TOTAL 

1 

13 

28 

14 

0 

56 

(2%) 

(23%) 

(50%) 

(25%) 

The  figures 

compiled 

and  published  in 

the  Open 

Doors , 

1968, 

, show 

that  approximately  half  of  the  international  students  are  undergraduates. 
In  this  study  the  husbands  were  all  graduate  students  at  the  time  of  the 
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interviews.  The  husbands  were  at  various  stages  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  requirements.  Some  had  completed  the  course  work  and  were  working 
full  time  on  dissertation  research  projects. 

TABLE  3 

Fields  of  Study  of  the  Husbands  of  the  International  Wives 


Field  of  Study 

# of  Husbands 

% of  Husbands 

Education 

2 

3.6 

Medicine/liealth  Related 

4 

7 

Agriculture 

20 

36 

Engineering 

11 

19.6 

Arts  and  Science 

13 

23.2 

Architecture 

1 

1.8 

Business  Administration 

2 

3.6 

Pharmacy 

3 

5.2 

TOTAL 

56 

100.0 

Twenty,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  husbands  were  enrolled  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  Most  of  these  students  were  from  Asia  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  University  of  Florida  College  of  Agriculture  has  a history  of 
attracting  internationals,  especially  from  these  two  areas  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  graduate  classes  in  this  college  are  50  per  cent  interna- 
tional. There  is  such  a large  international  student  enrollment  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  a special  foreign  student  advisor 
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employed  to  work  with  internationals  in  this  college.  Less  than  3 per 
cent  of  the  international  students,  graduate  level,  in  the  United  States 
are  studying  agriculture.  The  University  of  Florida  is  therefore  unique 
in  this  respect. 

Thirteen,  or  23  per  cent  of  the  husbands,  were  enrolled  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  graduate  program.  One-third  of  the  Indians  and 
one-third  of  the  South  Americans  were  in  science  fields. 

Eleven,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  husbands  were  enrolled  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering.  Most  of  the  students  enrolled  in  this  area  were 
from  China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  and  South  America.  The  students  from  South 
America  were  often  supported  by  American  industries  with  business  inter- 
ests in  South  America. 

Although  the  course  requirements  were  well  defined,  the  amount  of 
time  needed  for  the  thesis  research  and  writing  are  indefinite.  Hence, 
the  husbands  frequently  did  not  know  how  long  they  would  be  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  where  they  would  go  upon  the  completion  of  their  degrees. 

Many  of  the  wives  felt  that  their  husbands  would  choose  to  stay  in  the 
United  States  for  an  additional  eighteen  months  of  work  experience  before 
returning  home.  All  of  this  tended  to  produce  a certain  insecurity  in 
the  family.  The  insecurity  seemed  to  increase  as  the  wife  felt  the  time 
had  come  to  return  home. 


Housing 

Thirty-four,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  internationals  lived  in  univer- 
sity housing,  19  per  cent  in  apartments  surrounding  the  campus,  7 per  cent 
in  duplexes  and  14  per  cent  in  small  cottages  and  houses. 
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TABLE  4 

Housing  of  International  Families  by  Geographic  Areas 


Geographic  Area 

Univer- 

sity. 

Flavet 

Corry 

Off-Campus 

Diamond  Multiple 

Single 

Unit 

South  America 

5 

0 

3 

2 

8 

2 

6 

Central  America 

5 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Europe 

3 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

Middle  East 

5 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

India 

8 

8 

0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

Far  East 

7 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

0 

Africa 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

34 

15 

10 

9 

22 

13 

9 

(60.5%) 

i (26.7%) 

(17.8%) 

(16%) 

(40%) 

(26%) 

(14%) 

There  is  much  moving  in  the  international 

subculture,  Ther 

e are 

moves  from  town  to  campus,  from 

campus  unit  to  campus 

unit,  and  from 

town  dwelling  to 

town  dwelling. 

One  couple  with 

two  small  children  had 

moved  four  times 

before  finding 

a satisfactory  opening  at  Corry  Village, 

one  of  the  university  complexes. 

The  fifty-six  families  had  made 

a total 

of  twenty-eight  moves  prior  to  the  interviews . 

The  Univer 

s:i.ty  of 

: Florida 

was  not 

prepared  for 

the  tremendous  in- 

flux  of  married  s 

itudents 

; after  World  War 

II.  Housing 

in  the  city 

was  at 

a premium.  It  was  necessary  for 

the  university  to  ass 

ume  some  responsi- 

bility  for  the  housing  of  the  returning  veterans  and  their  families. 
Barracks  were  rehabilitated  and  three  villages  for  Florida  Veterans  were 
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hastily  erected.  Only  one  village  of  rehabilitated,  temporary  housing-- 
Flavet--remain.s  on  the  campus.  These  units  are  the  least  expensive  of 
the  university  housing.  The  apartments  rent  for  $29.50  a month  with 
water  and  a minimum  electricity  allowance.  They  are  furnished.  The  oc- 
cupants tend  to  be  undergraduates  and  internationals.  Fifteen,  or  27 
per  cent  of  the  international  families  studied,  lived  in  this  Flavet  Vil- 
lage. Twelve  of  the  fifteen  were  from  India  and  the  Middle  East.  The 
fifty-four  buildings  in  this  village  have  been  in  their  present  location 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  There  has  been  no  basic  revitalization. 

Two  newer  apartment  complexes  serve  primarily  law  and  graduate 
students.  Corry  Village  and  Diamond  Village  are  composed  of  208  units 
each  with  sixteen  apartments.  The  apartments  are  organized  into  sets  of 
four  which  open  onto  a common  breezeway.  Twenty-five,  or  33  per  cent,  of 
the  wives  live  in  these  two  villages.  The  rent  ranges  from  $60  to  $70  a 
month;  it  does  not  include  utilities. 

Some  4,000  university  students  were  married.  There  were  fewer  than 
1,000  university  apartments.  The  waiting  list  was  long. 

Off-campus  housing  is  usually  more  expensive  than  the  university 
housing.  Many  old  homes  have  been  mad<|_  into  apartments.  These  are  fre- 
quently of  poor  quality.  The  newer,  attractive  apartments  are  built 
around  a sx^imming  pool  and  have  recreational  facilities.  The  prices 
range  from  $80  a month  to  more  than  $145  a month  for  a one-bedroom  unit. 

One  family  with  three  small  boys  rented  a small  cottage  about  three 
miles  from  the  campus.  The  cottage  was  unfurnished  and  drafty.  When  I 
visited  the  family  for  the  first  interview  the  cottage  was  cold. 


The 
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three  boys  were  riding  tricycles  in  their  sparsely  furnished  house  with 
their  winter  clothes  and  pajamas  on  in  order  to  keep  warm.  The  wife  was 
depressed  about  the  housing.  She  had  borrowed  furniture  from  the  Gaines- 
ville Council  for  International  Friendship  Loan  Closet,  but  she  had  been 
one  of  the  last  students  to  choose,  hence  the  items  were  not  in  the  best 
condition.  At  the  time  of  the  second  interview  the  family  had  moved  to 
Corry  Village,  university  housing.  From  the  physical  point  of  view,  life 
seemed  much  brighter.  At  Corry  there  was  a play  area  for  the  children  and 
children  to  play  with.  The  apartment  was  furnished  by  the  housing  office 
and  looked  pleasant. 

One  family  with  a baby  lived  in  a pleasant  complex  that  opened  onto 
a swimming  pool.  Although  she  and  the  baby  were  tan,  this  wife  did  not 
seem  happy  with  her  stay  in  the  United  States.  She  reported  that  she 
missed  her  teaching  and  felt  guilty  about  not  doing  anything  worthwhile 
with  her  time.  The  atmosphere  was  one  of  a vacation;  but  she  felt  that  a 
year  was  too  long  for  a vacation.  The  apartment  was  decorated  with  all 
sorts  of  colorful  artifacts.  However,  the  attractiveness  of  her  surround- 
ings did  not  seem  to  increase  her  satisfaction  with  her  stay  in  the  United 
States.  Rather,  the  pleasantness  contributed  to  the  vacation  atmosphere 
the  wife  was  finding  so  frustrating. 

A family  with  three  small  children  had  rented  a house  several 
miles  from  the  campus.  The  house  was  located  on  a narrow  street  that 
served  as  a city  by-pass.  The  noise  was  disruptive  and  the  heavy  traffic 
was  a danger  to  the  small  children.  It  was  necessary  to  park  the  family 
car  in  the  front  yard.  There  was  no  room  for  the  children  to  play  outside. 
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There  were  few  families  nearby  and  no  playmates  for  the  children.  Their 
companions  were  the  other  foreign  children  cared  for  by  their  "cousin." 
Opportunities  were  limited  for  the  practice  of  English  and  although  the 
wife  expressed  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  house,  the  family 
continued  to  live  there  for  three  years.  As  the  oldest  reached  school 
age,  it  was  necessary  to  transport  her  across  the  inner  city.  The  trans- 
portation problem  made  after-school  hours  peer  contact  most  difficult. 

I' 

Two  families  of  fella-/  nationals  lived  in  one  wing  of  the  recondi- 
tioned barracks.  The  two  families  were  very  dissimilar  in  their  back- 
ground, temperament,  patterns  of  behavior,  and  concepts  of  child-rearing. 
The  first  floor  family  was  inundated  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  two 
upstairs  pre-schoolers.  It  became  necessary  for  them  to  keep  their  door 
locked  in  order  to  have  any  privacy.  However,  the  locked  door  also  kept 
their  child  from  entering  or  exiting.  From  the  first  floor  they  could 
hear  very  clearly  the  movements  of  the  family  overhead--the  continual  run- 
ning back  and  forth  across  the  room,  the  jumping,  the  brotherly  quarrels, 
the  rolling  of  trucks  and  trikes  across  the  floor.  The  barrage  of  noise 
kept  the  downstairs  mother  in  a state  of  jangled  nerves  and  headaches. 

Their  common  nationality  seemed  to  heighten  the  dissimilarities  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  confrontation. 

The  needs  and  wants  of  the  families  were  quite  varied.  Even  if 
there  were  sufficient  university  housing  for  all  married  students,  at  least 
a fourth  of  the  international  families  would  still  choose  to  remain  off 


campus . 
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Children 

Forty-five,  or  81  per  cent,  of  the  wives  were  mothers.  They  had 
a total  of  ninety-one  children.  The  children  ranged  in  age  from  prenatal 
to  teenager.  The  heaviest  concentration  of  children  was  in  the  pre- 
school group. 


TABLE  5 

Size  of  International  Families 


Number  of 
Children 

Number  of 
Families 

Per  cent  of 
Families 

Number  of 
Children 

Children 
Born  in  USA 

0 

11 

19.6 

0 

0 

1 

19 

33.8 

19 

18 

2 

14 

25.0 

28 

8 

3 

7 

12.5 

21 

■ 5 

4 or  more 

5 

9.0 

23 

0 

TOTAL 

56 

100. 

91 

31 

Children  were  a frequently  mentioned  problem.  Some  women  ’''.ad  too 
many;  some  wanted  children  and  had  none;  some  of  the  children  were  un- 
happy and  the  mothers  were  unhappy  in  this  realization;  some  of  the  chil 
dren  misbehaved  so  that  other  internationals  and  Americans  hesitated  to 
invite  the  family  to  visit. 

One  wife  with  six  children  had  lamented  her  family  size  and  the 
restrictions  this  placed  on  her.  She  did  not  believe  in  leaving  the 
children  with  babysitters.  In  her  own  country  she  would  have  had  ser- 
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vants  to  relieve  her  of  many  of  her  familial  responsibilities.  By 
the  second  interview  she  had  coped  with  her  longstanding  problem. 

She  had  moved  from  a small  university  apartment  to  a pleasant  house 
near  an  elementary  school.  A "cousin"  had  come  from  her  country  to 
live  in  the  house  and  to  serve  as  nursemaid  and  housekeeper.  The 
"cousin"  had  a very  limited  knowledge  of  English.  Her  presence  al- 
lowed the  wife  time  and  energy  to  perform  the  "mothering"  of  the  newly 
arrived  students  and  wives  from  her  country. 

Three  other  Latin  mothers  had  similar  arrangements  with  live-in 
help.  Each  wife  had  a "cousin"  who  spoke  little  English  who  lived  in 
the  house.  This  "cousin"  also  served  as  a companion  for  the  mother. 

Thirty  of  the  verbal  age  children  knew  little  or  no  English  and 
had  no  planned  contact  with  English-speaking  children.  The  children 
tended  to  turn  to  their  mothers  for  companionship.  The  turning  inward 
"protects"  both  the.  mother  and  the  child  from  confronting  language  in- 
adequacies. However,  the  protection  hindered  the  interaction  with 
Americans  and  the  development  of  language  facility. 

The  children  who  could  not  communicate  were  oftentimes  isolated 
from  their  peers.  One  seven-year -old  boy  had  been  a village  terror  the 
summer  he  arrived.  He  knew  no  English.  He  was  over-weight  and  wore 
the  shorts  of  his  country.  He  tried  to  play  with  the  children  in  the 
village  area,  but  he  did  not  know  the  rules.  They  rejected  him.  Not 
wanting  to  be  rejected,  he  hit,  yelled,  and  made  himself  very  unwanted. 
His  mother  was  also  suffering  from  adjustment  pangs.  The  two  were 
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unable  to  provide  support  for  each  other,  and  the  father  was  too  busy 
to  notice.  The  mother  turned  more  and  more  of  her  attention  to  the 
child.  Her  life  began  to  revolve  around  him.  The  husband  resented 
the  attention  paid  to  the  child.  When  the  child  started  to  school,  he 
had  many  difficulties  in  understanding  and  being  understood.  However, 
when  his  experience  at  school  began  to  be  successful  and  he  was  able  to 

compete  with  his  peers,  his  behavior  in  relation  to  the  village  children 

)• 

changed  drastically.  He  did  not  become  the  most  popular  boy,  but  he  was 
able  to  express  himself  and  to  feel  successful  in  school.  He  stopped 
screaming  and  hitting. 

One  household  I visited  during  the  interviews  contained  two  pre- 
school boys.  They  walked  on  the  table,  bounced  on  the  sofa,  and  jumped 
on  their  mother's  bed.  They  were  very  noisy  and  rude  to  their  mother. 

She  in  turn  expressed  delight  at  how  American  her  children  had  become. 

I was  never  able  to  find  out  what  American  model  she  was  using*. 

A second  family  from  the  same  country  had  children  who  behaved 
similarly.  The  misbehaving  of  these  two  groups  of  children  was  reported 
by  fellow  countrymen  and  by  other  internationals . 

The  children  in  the  primary  grades  seemed  to  have  the  easiest  time 
adjusting  to  the  new  situation.  They  could  express  themselves  in  various 
nonverbal  ways  and  were  quick  to  learn  English.  The  pre-teen  children 
were  less  sure  of  themselves.  One  boy  coughed  every  time  he  was  called 
on.  A girl  was  continually  sick  at  her  stomach.  Another  girl  cried  at 
the  slightest  criticism. 

Studies  show  that  in  every  culture  pregnancy  involves  profound 
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biological  and  psychological  change  that  is  heavily  overlaid  with  social 
understanding.  There  is  an  acceptable  ritual  to  the  pregnancy.  Thirty- 
one,  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  ninety-one  children  of  internationals  in  this 
study  were  born  while  the  families  were  in  Gainesville.  Hence,  the  mother 
was  involved  in  a cultural  act  without  her  customary  cultural  support. 
Gordon  (1965)  found  that  abnormal  emotional  reaction  to  pregnancy  and 
childbearing  is  correlated  with  lack  of  support,  absence  of  kin,  un- 
availability of  husband,  and  certain  elements  of  stress  in  the  patient's 
social  history.  Of  the  babies  born  in  Gainesville,  eighteen  were  first 
babies,  eight  were  second  babies,  and  five  were  third  babies.  Four  of 
the  second  babies  had  siblings  born  in  the  United  States. 

A whole  new  set  of  unfamiliar  systems  takes  over  when  the  inter- 
national wife  becomes  pregnant  in  the  United  States.  She  frequently  has 
had  no  previous  contact  with  small  children  and  is  unaware  of  procedures 
and  processes. 

One  wife  told  me  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  sex  and  human  re- 
production. In  her  country  sex  was  a secret.  Ten  months  after  she  was 
married  she  delivered  a baby.  But  she  still  didn't  know  what  sex  was 
all  about.  The  period  of  pregnancy  and  the  delivery  of  the  baby  are 
particularly  difficult  for  wives  who  don't  understand  their  own  bodily 
functions . 

Another  wife  compared  her  two  pregnancies.  She  had  her  first 
child  in  her  parent's  home.  The  baby  was  a healthy  boy.  She  was  praised 
for  this  first  child  and  felt  that  they  placed  her  on  a pedestal.  A 
family  religious  celebration  marked  the  occasion.  The  baby  was  taken 
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care  of  by  relatives.  The  wife's  every  need  was  met.  The  husband 
lived  as  a guest  in  the  household;  he  too  was  honored.  The  postpartum 
period  was  remembered  with  great  pleasure.  She  became  pregnant  for  the 
second  time  while  her  husband  was  a student  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
He  was  busy.  He  spent  long  hours  in  the  library  and  laboratory.  He  had 
little  time  to  be  sympathetic  to  her  difficulties  and  deficiencies.  As 
she  gained  weight,  she  found  it  difficult  to  carry  the  first  child  and 

I* 

to  clean  her  home.  She  became  blue  and  dissatisfied.  She  frequently 
had  feelings  of  loneliness,  boredom,  of  homesickness.  Her  second  baby 
was  born  in  the  unfamiliar  hospital  setting.  There  was  no  one  to  pr«.ise 
him  or  to  commend  her.  When  she  returned  to  her  small  apartment  after 
three  days  in  the  hospital,  she  found  the  apartment  cluttered.  The 
first  son  felt  insecure.  The  baby  cried.  The  husband  complained  be- 
cause he  couldn't  study;  he  went  to  the  laboratory.  There  was  no  mother 
or  mother-in-law  to  provide  support.  The  postpartum  period  was  not 
pleasant.  She  was  very  depressed.  She  was  highly  susceptible  to  the 
postpartum  depression  as  described  by  Gordon. 

One  wife  remembered  being  very  upset  during  the  last  stages  of  her 
pregnancy.  She  and  her  husband  had  come  to  Gainesville  believing  that 
housing  would  be  readily  available.  There  is  always  a long  waiting  list 
for  university  housing.  There  were  few  vacancies  near  campus.  After 
house-hunting  for  several  hot  September  days,  the  couple  rented  a lake 
cottage  some  twenty-five  miles  from  campus.  The  cottage  was  very  small 
and  isolated  from  other  students.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  buy  a 
car.  Each  day  the  wife  was  left  by  herself.  However,  she  felt  her  life 
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s greatly  improved  after  the  baby  was  born.  As  was  the  custom  in  her 
country,  her  mother  came  to  live  with  her  to  help  her  with  the  new  baby 
and  the  household  during  the  first  month.  After  her  motner  left,  her 
mother-in-law  came  to  continue  the  program  of  taking  care  of  the  baby, 
the  young  mother,  and  the  husband.  Her  cultural  ritual  was  transported 
to  the  new  world.  In  addition,  an  apartment  at  the  University  was  soon 
available . 

One  Indian  mother  came  to  stay  with  her  daughter  during  the  hos- 
pitalization and  postpartum  period  following  the  birth  of  the  second 
child.  The  daughter  felt  that  the  mother  came  in  a spirit  of  vacation 
rather  than  in  a spirit  of  concern.  The  mother's  presence  was  disor- 
ganizing to  the  family  in  the  small  one-bedroom  apartment.  The  oldest 
child  seemed  to  be  very  happy  with  her  grandmother's  attention. 

One  mother  who  spoke  no  English  came  to  live  with  her  daughter 
when  her  second  baby  was  found  to  have  a physical  disability.  The  mother 
stayed  on;  the  daughter  became  pregnant  again.  This  mother  was  very  sup- 
porting and  stabilizing  and  sociable  even  though  she  knew  no  English. 

Two  Latin  families  came  to  Gainesville  to  check  on  the  well-being 
of  their  daughters.  Neither  came  to  help  with  the  household.  One  family 
came  to  play  with  the  new  baby.  The  stays  were  extended  ones.  Several 
cousins  came  from  Central  America  to  provide  the  mothering  support  for 
one  wife. 


Planned  or  unplanned,  the  birth  of  a child  in  the  United  States 
is  usually  accompanied  by  increased  financial  problems.  The  Gainesville 
Council  fox  International  Friendship  tries  to  assist  the  new  mothers  by 


helping 


them  find  the  most  economical  purchases  for  the  baby's  mainten- 
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ance  and  by  lending  them  such  expensive  items  as  cribs  and  playpens. 

One  council  member  outfitted  a large  suitcase  with  the  layette  items 
usually  purchased  in  the  United  States.  Each  item  was  described  and 
the  most  economical  place  to  purchase  it  was  also  listed.  Any  inter- 
national wife  who  wanted  to  borrow  the  suitcase  could  do  so. 

The  birth  of  the  baby  also  involves  certain  role  changes  for  the 
wife  and  the  husband.  Some  adapt  and  others  do  not.  One  husband  spent 
less  and  less  time  around  the  apartment  because  the  baby’s  noise  bothered 
him  and  hindered  his  studying.  Another  husband  planned  his  schedule 
specifically  to  be  home  during  his  small  daughter's  waking  hours. 

If  the  baby  performed  well,  in  the  manner  expected  by  his  parents, 
he  contributed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mother.  However,  periods  of 
excessive  crying  or  sickness  were  frequently  disabling  to  the  new  mother. 
During  these  periods  she  could  not  see  herself  as  a "good  mother"  and 
tended  to  feel  inadequate. 


Religion 

Twenty-nine,  or  51  per  cent,  of  the  international  wives  reported 
that  they  were  Christian.  Seventeen,  or  30  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholic, 
twelve,  or  21  per  cent,  were  Protestant.  Ten,  or  18  per  cent,  were  Hindu. 
Three  of  the  wives  considered  themselves  without  any  religion.  The  num- 
ber of  wives  actively  participating  in  their  religion  while  in  Gaines- 
ville was  only  slightly  more  than  20  per  cent.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  Gainesville  is  primarily  a Hebrew-Chr istian  community;  there 


are  no  Hindu  or  Buddhist  services. 
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TABLE  6 

Religious  Preference  of  Fifty-Six  International  Wives 


Religious  Group 

Number  of  Wives 
Indicating  Membership 

Per  cent  of  Wives 

Christian 

29 

51.0 

Protestant 

(12) 

(21.0) 

Roman  Catholic 

(16) 

(28.0) 

Eastern  Orthodox 

(1) 

( 2.0) 

Jew 

1 

2.0 

Buddhist 

5 

9.0 

Moslem 

6 

11.0 

Zoroaster 

2 

4.0 

Hindu 

10 

13.0 

Other 

3 

6.0 

Those  who  considered  themselves  active  in  the  Protestant  church 
were  involved  in  study  groups,  church  suppers,  and  in  regular  services. 
One  husband  frequently  served  as  a church  usher.  In  the  Protestant 
families  where  the  wives  reported  active  church  participation,  the  hus- 
bands were  also  reported  to  be  active  participants.  For  these  active 
couples  the  church  provided  opportunities  for  social  interaction  in  addi 
tion  to  the  "spiritual"  benefits. 

Wives  who  were  active  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  attended  mass 
and  sent  their  children  to  catechism  instruction.  One  of  the  active  par 
ticipants  was  a wife  who  spoke  very,  very  little  English.  The  student 
parish  she  attended  had  many  members  who  spoke  Spanish.  However,  she 
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felt  too  old  to  participate  in  any  of  the  center's  activities.  She 
walked  to  church  by  herself.  Neither  her  husband,  nor  her  daughters 
were  active. 

One  of  the  wives  who  classified  herself  as  an  atheist  reported 
that  American  religion  was  one  of  the  aspects  of  her  stay  that  she  found 
unsatisfactory.  She  felt  pressured  to  participate  in  the  religious  life 
of  Americans  if  she  were  to  associate  with  Americans.  She  resented  be- 
ing asked  about  her  religious  preference.  This  anti-religious  feeling 
seemed  to  stem  from  a political  struggle  in  her  own  country. 

Three  of  the  wives  reported  religious  affiliations  that  were  con- 
sidered minority  religions  in  their  countries.  I was  interested  in  study- 
ing further  the  interaction  of  these  wives  with  their  fellow  countrymen. 
None  of  the  three  wives  interacted  primarily  with  fellow  nationals.  The 
two  wives  who  were  Parsi  or  Zoroastrans  expressed  pride  and  feelings  of 
superiority  in  connection  with  their  religion.  The  religion  tended  to 
be  an  ethnic  grouping.  This  ethnic  group  was  felt  to  be  composed  of 
better  educated,  more  cultured,  and  wealthier  people  than  belonged  to 
the  other  religious  groups.  The  Christian  functioning  in  a non-Christian 
framework  felt  that  her  whole  life  style  was  determined  by  her  religious 
commitment.  The  primary  identifying  factor  of  all  three  women  was  their 
religion. 

Education 

None  of  the  women  reported  having  less  than  a high  school  diploma. 
Thirty-one,  or  55  per  cent,  had  received  a bachelor's  degree.  Only 
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seven,  12  per  cent,  had  not  had  Some  additional  work--business  college, 
nursing  training,  normal  school,  or  some  college  courses. 

TABLE  7 

Educational  Attainment  of  Fifty-Six  International  Wives 


Highest  Level  Attained 

Number  of  Wives 

Per  Cent  of  Wives 

Less  than  twelve  years 

0 

0 t 

High  school  diploma 

7 

12,5 

Business  college 

5 

9.0 

Normal  school  (some) 

13 

23.4 

College 

18 

30.4 

Master's  degree 

12 

21.6 

Professional  degree 

1 

1.8' 

At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  sixteen  wives,  28  per  cent,  were 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  Santa  Fe  Junior  College. 

Eleven,  20  per  cent,  were  full-time  students.  Twenty-one  were  enrolled 
in  English  classes.  Of  the  full-time  students,  four  were  in  education, 
two  were  in  business  administration,  two  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  one 
each  in  engineering,  nursing,  and  agriculture.  Three  were  working  on 
bachelors'  degrees,  two  on  masters'  degrees,  and  six  on  doctoral  degrees. 
The  ages  of  the  full-time  students  ranged  from  20-34,  almost  the  full 
range  of  the  sample.  All  but  one  lived  in  university  housing.  The  full 
time  international  students  had  a total  of  seven  children  residing  in 
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Gainesville.  None  of  the  bachelor  candidates  had  children  with  them; 
one  had  left  her  children  with  her  parents.  The  two  masters'  candi- 
dates had  six  children  between  them.  Of  the  six  doctoral  candidates 
only  one  had  a child  with  her,  one  had  left  her  children  at  home  with 
her  parents.  One  wife  who  was  working  on  an  advanced  degree  dropped  out 
of  school  prior  to  the  interviews.  Her  educational  plans  were  disrupted 
by  the  birth  of  a son.  One  of  the  full  time  students  miscarried  in  the 
ninth  month;  her  school  program  was  not  disrupted. 

TABLE  8 

Present  Educational  Involvement  of  Fifty-Six  International  Wives 


Educational  Programs  Number  of  Wives  Per  Cent  of  Wives 


English  class 

21 

37.5 

Santa  Fe  Jr.  College 

(12) 

(21.4) 

Gainesville  Council 

(15) 

(26.7) 

Other 

Santa  Fe  Junior  College 

3 

5.4 

Part-time 

(?-) 

(3.6) 

Full-time 

(1) 

(1.8) 

University  of  Florida 

13 

23.0 

Part-time  undergraduate 

(0) 

Part-time  graduate 

(2) 

(3.6) 

Full-time  undergraduate 

(3) 

(5.4) 

Full-time  masters 

(2) 

(3.6) 

Full-time  doctoral 

(6) 

(10.7) 

No  program 

23 

41.0 

TOTAL 

60 
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Employment 

Twenty  four,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  wives  had  no  employment  his- 
tory. Sixteen,  or  28  per  cent,  had  been  students  prior  to  being  mar- 
ried. Twenty-four,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  wives  had  been  employed  in 
help-related  fields.  Three,  or  5 per  cent,  had  been  in  service  posi- 
tions; five,  or  9 per  cent,  had  held  secretarial  positions. 

The  studies  of  American  student  wives  reveal  that  50  per  cent 
work  at  full-time  jobs.  This  condition  of  working  was  found  to  be  re- 
warding to  some,  frustrating  to  others,  and  producing  of  role  conflict 
in  yet  others. 

In  the  foreign  student  population  the  working  x^ife  is  not  as 
prevalent.  This  is  partly  due  to  immigration  stipulations.  The  "F-2" 
visa  is  for  the  spouse,  or  minor  child,  of  a "F-l"  student.  The  spouse 
is  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  I-20A  form  issued 
to  the  "F-1m  student  proving  that  they  have  sufficient  financial  sup- 
port. No  paid  employment  of  any  kind  is  permitted.  It  is  possible  to 
change  the  visa  held;  hox-zever,  most  of  the  student  xjives  who  accompany 
their  husbands  to  the  United  States  are  admitted  on  "F-2"  visas.  The 
lack  of  employment  is  due  in  part  to  the  overabundance  of  qualified  per' 
sonnel  in  a university  community.  In  some  instances  the  previous  train 
ing  of  professionals  was  not  considered  acceptable  in  the  United  States 
This  was  particularly  true  of  teachers.  The  low  rate  of  employment  was 
also  due  to  the  cultural  understanding  of  the  role  of  "x^ife."  This 
understanding  did  not  include  the  wife's  working  outside  the  home,  es- 
pecially if  there  were  a child  in  the  home. 
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Three  wives  were  employed  full-time  outside  the  home.  Four  wives 
were  employed  part-time  outside  the  home.  Five  wives  had  regular  part- 
time  jobs  inside  their  homes.  One  wife  had  occasional  part-time  work  at 
home.  Seven  wives  contributed  to  the  financial  situation  through  their 
graduate  assistantships  and  fellowships.  A total  of  twenty-three  wives, 
or  41  per  cent,  contributed  to  the  family  finances.  The  full-time  work- 
ers included  a nurse,  a pharmacist,  and  a teacher  who  worked  with  the 
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mentally  retarded  in  occupational  therapy.  One  of  the  part-time  em- 
ployees was  a linguist  who  was  employed  by  the  university  to  teach  two 
classes  of  foreign  language.  Another  wife  was  employed  at  the  univer- 
sity library. 

There  is  no  placement  service  for  international  wives. 

The  lack  of  available  employment  related  to  one's  previous  work 
experience  and  status  was  very  frustrating  for  the  wives  who  wanted  to 
work.  One  wife  had  intense  headaches  and  pre-mens trual  depression  while 
she  tried  to  find  a job.  She  had  taught  school  for  fourteen  years  and 
wanted  to  teach  or  go  to  school  in  the  United  States.  However,  she  did 
not  have  a bachelor's  degree;  her  finances  were  limited.  She  looked 
everywhere  for  a job.  She  applied  to  wrap  gifts  at  a department  store 
and  to  operate  a cash  register  at  a grocery  store.  Her  English  was 
adequate  but  not  fluent.  Everywhere  she  was  ignored.  After  she  filled 
the  appropriate  forms,  no  one  called  her.  She  learned  to  ride  a bicycle 
and  canvassed  the  city  looking  for  a job.  She  applied  to  work  in  a 
school  cafeteria  with  a fellow  international,  but  her  husband  expressed 
very  negative  feelings  about  this  job;  she  did  not  inquire  further.  . 
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After  months  of  waiting  and  numerous  letters  of  recommendation,  she  was 
accepted  for  the  training  program  for  cottage  parents  at  the  training 
center  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  program  was  slanted  toward  per- 
sons who  had  little  advanced  education  or  broad  cultural  scope.  The 
weeks  of  training  were  emotionally  and  physically  draining.  Having  to 
listen  to  English  all  day  was  a real  strain.  Although  she  looked  and 
felt  tired,  she  expressed  relief  at  having  found  something  to  do  with 
Piq-j-  time.  Sne  scored  high  on  her  final  tests . She  relt  that  she  was 
able  to  do  a very  good  job  with  the  children  although  they  ma.de  her  very 
sad  in  her  "heart  of  hearts."  She  was  pleased  when  the  children  called 
her  "Mother"  or  "Aunt  Mary."  She  became  very  personally  involved  with 
the  children  in  the  cottages  where  she  was  working.  After  several  months 
of  serving  as  a cottage  parent,  she  was  promoted  to  the  occupational 
therapy  section.  This  meant  considerable  lessening  of  physical  strain, 
a regular  daily  schedule  as  opposed  to  the  shift  schedule  of  the  con.age 
parent,  and  an  opportunity  to  utilize  her  artistic  ability. 

I visited  her  several  times  on  the  job.  A very  definite  change 
took  place  in  this  wife.  Whereas  she  had  been  lonely  and  bored  and  home- 
sick and  restless  before,  she  was  smiling  and  happy,  loving  the  chil- 
dren a nd  being  very  loved  by  them.  She  felt  the  conflict  of  family  o.nd 
work,  was  physically  tired,  but  she  felt  that  this  was  the  much  better 
situation  for  her. 

As  a group  the  Middle  Eastern  wives  felt  pressure  to  work  or  to 
go  to  school.  Out  of  the  group  of  six  wives,  three  had  been  teachers. 
All  three  tried  hard  to  get  jobs.  Two  of  the  wives  babysit  with  small 
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children  in  their  Flavet  Village  apartments . Through  the  money  accumu- 
lated from  the  babysitting  and  the  financial  assistance  from  American 
friends  and  a civic  organization,  two  of  the  wives  were  able  to  attend 
the  university  and  to  work  toward  graduate  degrees  in  education. 

There  were  many  opportunities  for  the  wives  to  babysit.  Five 
wives  regularly  watched  children  of  working  student  wives.  However,  the 
pay  was  very  low.  The  wives  received  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  for  tak- 
ing care  of  a child  five  days  a week. 

One  wife  complained  that  one  of  the  babies  she  sat  with  was  brought 
before  breakfast  in  the  morning  and  not  picked  up  until  7 : 3 0 or  later  in 
the  evening.  Although  she  was  responsible  only  for  the  child's  lunch, 
she  felt  it  necessary  to  feed  him  three  meals  most  days. 

If  the  wife  did  not  have  children  of  her  own,  or  if  her  husband 
would  babysit  with  their  own  children,  she  could  babysit  evenings  and 
weekends  at  fifty  cents  an  hour.  However,  few  of  the  international 
husbands  were  interested  in  watching  children. 

One  wife  found  a part-time  position  translating  and  typing  for  a 
professor.  Another  wife  had  taught  herself  how  to  decorate  cakes.  She 
produced  beautiful  works  of  art  after  her  baby  was  put  to  bed.  Her  hus- 
band even  contributed  design  suggestions  and  minute  mechanical  works. 

Her  baking  brought  her  extra  money  and  gave  her  something  to  do  in  her 
evening  hours  when  the  baby  was  asleep  and  her  husband  was  completing 
his  research  in  the  laboratory.  One  wife  had  secured  a part-time  re- 
search appointment.  She  enjoyed  leaving  the  apartment  and  having  a 
sitter  for  her  two  daughters. 
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English  Facility 

The  investigator  rated  each  wife's  command  of  English  on  a five 
point  scale.  Each  wife  rated  herself  on  the  same  five-point  scale. 

The  ratings  were  totaled  for  the  English  score. 


TABLE  9 

Scores  of  the  English  Facility  of  Fifty-Six  International  Wives 


Degree  of 

English 

Facility 

Investigator ' s 
Rating 

Sub j ec  t ' s 
Rating 

Total 

Score 

Real  Difficulty 

2 (4%) 

4 ( 7%) 

4 ( 7%) 

Poor 

10  (18%) 

19  (34%) 

19  (34%) 

Adequate 

23  (41%) 

15  (27%) 

16  (28%) 

Good 

17  (30%) 

14  (25%) 

14  (25%) 

Excellent 

4 ( 7%) 

4 (7%) 

3 ( 5%) 

TOTAL 

56 

56 

56 

Administrators  have  been  very  critical  of  the  international 
student  wife  because  of  her  lack  of  English  facility.  In  this  study, 
thirteen,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  wives  had  limited  English  facility. 


Twenty-five,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  wives  felt  that  they  were  not  able 
to  communicate  well  in  English  and  apologized  for  the  lack  of  facility. 

Thirty-six  pairs  of  scores  of  English  fluency  were  similar.  In 
eighteen  cases,  the  investigator  scored  the  subject's  English  facility 
one  degree  higher  than  the  subject  had  scored  herself.  In  two  instances, 
the  subject  rated  her  English  facility  one  degree  higher  than  the  inves- 


tigator had  rated  her. 


Comparison  of  Investigator's  Rating  of  Subjects'  English  Fluency  with  Subjects'  Self  Rating  of  English  Facility 
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Half  of  the  wives  felt  very  unsure  of  their  ability  to  communi- 
cate in  English.  This  lack  of  self-confidence  inhibited  their  parti- 
cipation in  activities  and  the  development  of  friendships  outside  their 
national  groups.  It  made  them  overly  sensitive.  The  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  English  classes  was  utilized  by  twenty-one  wives . The  pri- 
mary benefit  from  the  classes  may  well  be  the  experience  in  practicing 
conversation. 

The  wives  who  felt  that  their  English  ability  was  insufficient 
shared  with  me  many  frustrating  experiences.  They  were  unable  to  carry 
on  discussions  with  their  children's  teachers  or  their  husbands'  depart- 
ment heads . One  wife  reported  that  she  did  not  venture  outside  of  her 
apartment  for  one  year  because  she  was  so  self-conscious  about  her  Eng- 
lish. Another  wife  reported  enrolling  in  two  English  classes  to  increase 
her  language  facility.  She  was  very  self-conscious  about  her  English. 
Another  wife  reported  enrolling  in  two  English  classes  to  increase  her 
language  facility.  She  was  very  self-conscious  about  her  communication 
gaps.  One  evening  at  a party  her  husband  corrected  her  grammar.  She  was 
crushed  and  very  angry.  She  refused  to  go  to  bed  with  him  for  two  weeks. 
She  slept  on  the  short  sofa  and  on  the  floor.  It  was  difficult  to  avoid 
her  husband  for  two  weeks  in  the  confines  of  the  small  apartment.  All 
sorts  of  errors  were  made  in  grocery  shopping. 

Some  students  showed  greater  language  facility  than  others.  The 
European  wives  all  had. adequate  English  comprehension  and  speaking  abil- 
ity. The  African  family  and  the  Indian  families  spoke  English  in  their 
homes.  In  the  Indian  homes  where  there  were  children,  the  Indian  dialect 
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was  used  only  when  the  parents  wanted  to  have  private  conversation.  The 
children  knew  only  English. 

Five,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  South  American  wives  were  rated  as 
having  inadequate  English.  Eight,  or  61  per  cent,  felt  inadequate  in 
their  English  communication.  This  may  explain  the  strong  tendency  to 
language  clusters  and  national  groups  in  the  South  Americans.  The  South 
American  clusters  were  divided  into  two  groups--- those  who  speak  Spanish 
and  those  who  speak  Portuguese. 

The  Brazilian  Club  seemed  to  be  a particularly  active  organiza- 
tion. The  membership  consisted  of  Brazilian  students  and  their  wives, 
American  faculty  who  had  been  to  Brazil,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  had 
been  stationed  in  Brazil,  and  Brazilian  wives  of  university  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  Americans  served  to  stimulate  interest  in  maintaining  an  or- 
ganization. The  Club  promoted  Brazil  and  provided  a focus  for  the 
Brazilian  wives.  Prior  to  the  forming  of  this  club,  many  of  the  Bra- 
zilian wives  had  been  very  unhappy.  The  Club  served  to  increase  their 
well-being  and  satisfaction;  it  provided  opportunities  to  interact.  Par 
ticipation  in  the  Club  hindered  the  development  of  language  facility; 
the  wives  and  children  could  literally  escape  from  speaking  English. 

The  number  of  Americans  the  wives  knew7  was  limited,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Club  provided  opportunities  for  intimate  friendships  based  on 
common  interests— Brazil . There  was  little  interest  in  perfecting  Eng- 
lish. One  of  the  faculty  wives  who  was  much  admired  by  the  Brazilian 
wives  seemed  to  exemplify  the  prevalent  attitude.  She  was  married  to 
an  American  and  had  lived  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  five  years. 
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However,  she  was  still  primarily  a Brazilian.  Her  English  was  limited. 
She  spoke  Portuguese  intermingled  with  English  and  was  able  to  make  her- 
self understood.  Not  only  was  she  popular  with  the  Brazilians,  she  was 
also  popular  with  the  Americans.  The  Brazilian  wives  did  not  want  to 
become  assimilated  in  the  American  culture.  The  national  pride  was 
strong;  the  Club  participation  reenforced  this  pride. 

English  communication  was  difficult  for  many  of  the  small  chil- 
dren. Other  than  the  Indian  families,  only  one  other  family  spoke  Eng- 
lish at  home  with  the  children.  When  this  one  family  came  to  the  United 
States,  the  two  small  boys  knew  no  English.  The  boys  had  a very  diffi- 
cult time  adjusting.  Mien  they  were  able  to  understand  English  and  to 
use  it  as  their  means  of  conversation  at  home,  it  seemed  to  simplify 
their  nursery  school  experiences.  A third  child  was  born  during  the 
family's  stay  in  Gainesville.  The  young  sister  knew  only  English.  The 
parents  plan  to  send  the  children  to  English-speaking  schools. 

The  pre-schoolers  who  knew  no  English  were  frequently  frustrated. 

I observed  the  behavior  of  some  of  the  non-English  speaking  children  in 
a nursery  situation.  In  order  to  get  attention  from  the  teacher  and 
their  peers,  they  often  used  physical  force.  One  Latin  child  was  very 
unhappy  and  played  with  no  one  but  her  mother.  When  a national  club  was 
formed  she  was  able  to  meet  other  children  from  her  country.  Her  play 
experiences  were  with  fellow  nationals.  She  did  not  learn  English. 

Usually  the  husband  of  the  international  wife  had  fluent,  or  semi- 
fluent English.  In  the  Asian  families,  however,  oftentimes  neither  hus- 
band nor  wife  had  good  English  comprehension.  In  one  of  the  families  I 


studied  the  English  of  the  wife  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  husband. 
However  she  was  very  skillful  not  to  seem  superior  to  her  husband.  She 
appeared  to  be  very  giddy  and  full  of  giggles.  However,  behind  her  hand 
she  translated  for  her  husband  so  that  he  could  enter  into  the  conversa- 
tion with  wise  and  well  thought-out  comments.  When  she  was  in  a small 
group  of  internationals,  she  conversed  on  a high  level  of  English  com- 
prehension. This  wife  was  too  different  persons.  In  a group  with  her 
husband  she  seemed  very  scatter-brained.  By  herself  she  was  a bright, 
aggressive  young  woman  xvho  was  eager  to  experience  the  diversity  of  the 
United  States.  She  did  not  cluster  with  her  fellow  nationals  but  chose 
to  interact  with  Americans  and  other  internationals. 

English  Classes 

Thirteen,  or  21  per  cent,  were  or  had  been  enrolled  in  the  "Eng- 
lish as  a Second  Language"  course  sponsored  by  Santa  Fe  Junior  College. 
Nineteen,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  wives  participated  in  the  English  con- 
versation classes  sponsored  by  the  Gainesville  Council  for  International 
Friendship.  The  classes  served  as  social  experiences  and  occasionally 
as  counseling  sessions. 

The  English  as  a Second  Language  classes  met  twice  a week  in  the 
evening  at  the  University  Medical  Center.  A university  English  profes- 
sor was  the  teacher.  For  a small  fee  the  students  can  enroll  in  this 
adult  education  program  where  they  are  periodically  tested  and  receive 
a certificate  upon  successful  completion  of  the  course.  Students  may 
take  the  course  for  more  than  one  term.  The  classes  elect  officers  and 


plan  social  functions.  The  professor  serves  as  teacher  and  counselor. 
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There  seemed  to  be  a great  deal  of  pride  connected  with  the 
grades  received  in  this  class.  The  classes  were  composed  of  people 

of  diverse  age,  background,  and  present  situation.  The  student  popu- 
lation was  heavily  Spanish.  During  the  class  break,  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  class,  the  culture  groups  conversed  in  their  native  language. 

A second  English  language  program  was  initiated  by  the  Gaines- 
ville Council  for  International  Friendship.  This  program  consisted  of 
three  class  sections  which  met  for  two  hours  in  the  morning  once  a week 
and  one  class  section  which  met  for  two  hours  one  afternoon  a week.  A 
nursery  was  provided  free  of  charge  for  those  enrolled  in  the  morning 
classes.  See  Table  8 for  study  of  educational  involvement.  The  morn- 
ing classes  were  divided  into  ability  groups.  The  group  assignment  was 
determined  by  the  international  wife.  She  went  to  the  group  where  she 
felt  comfortable.  One  group  included  those  wives  who  had  very  minimal 
English  facility.  In  this  group  there  were  several  teachers  who  were 
able  to  work  with  individual  problems.  The  second  group  included  those 
who  knew  some  English  but  not  enough  to  feel  self-confident  with  their 
ability.  The  third  group  included  those  who  felt  fairly  confident  in 
expressing  themselves  at  the  grocery  store,  but  who  felt  that  they  needed 
assistance  in  expanding  their  reading  comprehension  and  desired  oppor- 
tunities to  practice  their  English  conversation. 

The  wives  who  enrolled  at  the  University  and  those  who  enrolled 
in  part-time  classes  at  Santa  Fe  Junior  College  all  had  adequate  English 
facility.  One  wife  who  was  enrolled  at  the  junior  college  said  that  one 
of  her  most  pleasant  and  thrilling  experiences  in  the  United  States  oc- 
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curred  in  her  class.  The  students  were  each  to  give  an  oral  book  report. 
She  had  studied  very  hard  because  her  English  was  not  fluent.  When  the 
teacher  asked  for  volunteers  to  report,  none  of  the  Americans  volunteered. 
So  she  was  the  first  to  give  her  report.  She  had  been  a teacher  for 
several  years  but  she  had  never  spoken  before  a large  group  in  the 
United  States.  Her  report  was  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  was  excited 
about  him  and  shared  these  feelings  with  the  group.  The  student  response 
to  her  report  was  very  good.  "I  felt  so  proud.  X had  accompxisned  some- 
thing great1." 

Remember ed  Well-Being 

It  was  painful  for  the  majority  of  wives  to  look  back  at  their 
initial  experiences  at  the  University  of  Florida.  thirty— eight,  or 
more  than  67  per  cent,  of  the  wives  remembered  being  lonely  most  of  the 
time.  To  remember  and  to  talk  about  this  loneliness  brought  tears  and 
visible  distress. 

I recognized  that  this  recall  of  loneliness,  boredom,  and  home- 
sickness was  not  going  to  be  accurate.  The  memories  had  been  tainted 
with  time.  However  the  actual  happenings  and  feelings  were  not  felt  to 
be  as  meaningful  to  the  study  as  the  wives'  perceptions  of  how  they  hau 
felt.  Psychologists  in  the  perceptual  school  point  out  that  individuals 
operate  from  their  perceptual  framework,  hew  things  seem  to  them.  The 
perceptual  framework  is  the  structure  for  the  present  feelings  of  well- 
being and  activity » 

The  well-being  measure  employed  here  has  three  parts:  loneliness, 

boredom,  and  homesickness.  Each  of  the  three  sub-categories  was 
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measured  on  a five-point  scale.  The  well-being  score  of  each  wife  was 
the  total  of  her  three  scores. 

Loneliness 

The  first  few  weeks  and  months  were  desperately  lonely  times  for 
the  majority  of  international  wives  in  this  study.  These  were  times  of 
tears,  of  wishing  to  be  back  home.  The  husbands  frequently  did  not  seem 
to  understand  what  their  wives  were  feeling.  The  wives  felt  that  their 
husbands  thought  that  they  missed  their  parents.  The  wives  did  miss 
their  families  and  their  homes,  but  that  was  only  a small  part  of  the 
hurt.  Nobody  knew  her  name.  People  looked  right  through  her.  One 
wife  was  exhausted  from  trying  to  represent  her  country.  Another  ex- 
plained, "There  is  a great  deal  of  difference  in  our  countries.  Eating, 
shopping,  currency,  appliances,  everything  is  so  different.  It  takes 
time  to  get  adjusted." 


TABLE  11 

Loneliness  Remembered  by  Fifty-Six  International  Wives 


Degree  of  Loneliness 

Number  of  Wives 
Experiencing 

Per  Cent  of  Wives 

Almost  all  of  the  time 

27 

48 

A good  deal  of  the  time 

11 

19.6 

Some  of  the  time 

5 

8.9 

Occasionally 

3 

14.3 

Almost  never 

1 

1.3 

No  response 

4* 

7.1 

*Four  wives  reported  that  they  could  not  remember  how  they  felt,  so  much 
had  happened  since  then. 
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Of  those  thirty- eight  wives  who  remembered  being  very  lonely, 

fourteen,  or  38  per  cent,  were  living  in  situations  where  they  felt 

cut  off  or  isolated  from  other  people.  There  was  no  one  nearby  with 

whom  they  felt  they  could  talk.  Seventeen,  or  46  per  cent,  felt  that 

their  English  facility  was  such  that  they  could  not  understand  other 

people  or  make  themselves  understood.  The  feeling  of  being  unable  to 

¥ 

understand  the  voices  around  one  or  the  voices  from  the  television  and 
being  unable  to  understand  the  newspaper  or  the  magazines  was  very  dis- 
couraging . 

"So  much  I yearned  to  have  someone  to  talk  to." 

"I  can't  explain  myself.  No  one  knows  what  X am  trying  to  say." 

"If  I could  only  say  what's  in  my  heart  of  hearts'.” 

For  the  wives  who  had  followed  their  husbands  to  the  United  States 
there  were  adjustment  problems  in  getting  used  to  being  married.  Sleep- 
ing patterns  frequently  had  to  be  changed.  Often  the  child  had  become 
accustomed  to  sleeping  with  the  mother  during  the  father's  absence. 

This  period  of  marital  adjustment  contributed  to  the  loneliness.  The 
wife  was  even  isolated  from  her  husband. 

Fifteen,  or  39  per  cent,  felt  tied  down  with  a child  or  children. 
They  felt  hindered  from  participating  in  conversations  and  hampered  from 
opportunities  to  investigate  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
new  surroundings.  Seventeen,  or  46  per  cent,  of  those  experiencing  in- 
tense loneliness  felt  that  the  fact  that  they  did  not  drive  contributed 
to  their  loneliness' and  their  boredom.  They  were  unable  to  go  to  the 


store  or  downtown  or  to  visit  a friend. 


Many  were  used  to  riding  buses. 
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Such  transportation  was  not  readily  available  in  Gainesville  where  the 
few  buses  maintained  only  a very  haphazard  schedule.  In  order  to  be 
mobile,  it  was  necessary  that  the  wife  drive,  that  she  be  chauffeured 
by  her  husband  or  a friend,  or  that  she  learn  to  ride  a bicycle.  One 
wife  who  wanted  to  be  mobile  became  quite  proficient  in  riding  a bicycle. 
With  the  basket  loaded  high  with  packages,  she  rode  through  the  town  in 
her  dress  and  high  heels. 

,1 

Of  those  remembering  intense  loneliness,  all  commented  about  the 
abundance  of  time.  These  wives  had  too  little  to  do  and  too  much  time. 
With  the  "left-over"  time  they  thought  about  being  lonely  and  became 
more  lonely,  more  homesick,  and  more  bored.  Time  lay  heavy  on  the  hands 
of  the  international  wife  who  saw  her  ideal  self  as  wife  and  mother,  but 
who  had  no  model  for  either  role.  She  frequently  had  had  little  or  no 
training  or  experience  in  cooking, cleaning,  or  child  care.  Having  lived 
in  a situation  where  there  were  servants,  and  intending  to  return  to  a 
home  with  servants,  she  knew  little  about  home  making  and  had  little  in- 
centive to  learn. 

Nine  of  the  wives  felt  that  they  would  have  been  less  lonely  if 
they  had  had  a job  waiting  for  them  when  they  arrived. 

Boredom  and  Romes re kness 

Thirty-two,  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  wives  remembered  being  bored 
most  of  the  time  when  they  first  arrived.  There  Xi/as  "nothing  to  do." 
Twenty-four , or  43  per  cent,  reported  being  homesick  most  of  the  time. 

The  homesickness  was  not  such  a yearning  to  be  with  family  as  much  as  it 
was  a state  of  missing  the  familiar.  Homesickness  never  appeared  to  be 
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Degree  of  Boredom  Remembered  by  Fifty-Six  International  Wives  During 
Their  Initial  Stay  in  Gainesville 


Degree  of  Homesickness 

Number  of  Wives 
Experiencing 

Per  Cent 

Almost  all  of  the  time 

23 

41.0 

A good  deal  of  the  time 

9 

16.1 

Some  of  the  time 

6 

10.7 

Occasionally 

9 

16.1 

Almost  never 

5 

8.9 

No  response 

4 

7.1 

TABLE 

Degree  of  Homesickness  Remembered 
During  Their  Initial 

13 

by  Fifty-Six  International 
Stay  in  Gainesville 

Wives 

Degree  of  Homesickness 

Number  of  Wives 
Experiencing 

Per  Gent 

Almost  all  of  the  time 

18 

32.0 

A good  deal  of  the  time 

6 

10.7 

Some  of  the  time 

16 

28.5 

Occasionally 

9 

16.1 

Almost  never 

3 

5.3 

No  response 

4 

7.1 

more  severe  than  loneliness.  Simple  things  such  as  knowing  where  the 
grocery  is,  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  emergency,  which  doctor  to  call  for 
the  baby,  and  where  to  get  a telephone  assumed  tremendous  importance 
when  the  information  was  not  at  hand.  The  wives  felt  at  loose  ends, 
cut  off  from  what  they  knew  and  felt  secure  in.  They  had  moved  into  a 
situation  where  they  knew  little  or  nothing  and  felt  insecure.  There 
was  a constellation  of  related  problems.  Not  being  able  to  drive,  the 
wife  was  forced  to  stay  home  most  of  the  time.  Being  at  home  without 
adult  companionship,  she  was  unable  to  practice  her  English.  Without 
practice,  she  was  afraid  to  accept  invitations  that  would  require  her 
to  speak  English.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to  depend  on  her  husband. 

He  had  to  take  her  to  the  grocery  store  and  to  the  doctor's  office.  If 
she  wanted  to  shop,  he  had  to  accompany  her.  She  was  in  a very  depen- 
dent position.  Frequently  the  husband  resented  this  dependency  and  the 
time  spent,  in  that  it  took  him  away  from  his  studies . In  order  to  al- 
leviate the  family  strain,  the  wife  didn't  ask  to  be  taken  places.  Her 
level  of  loneliness,  boredom,  and  frustration  was  increased.  Her  re- 
wards were  limited.  Her  self-confidence  and  concept  of  self-importance 
was  low.  During  these  months  of  anxiety  and  discomfort  some  of  the 
wives  tended  to  exaggerate  the  good  points  of  their  own  culture.  The 
build-up  of  false  expectations  could  contribute  to  disappointment  in 
the  return  home. 

Eleven,  or  19  per  cent,  of  the  wives  remembered  little  difficulty 
in  adjusting  to  the’ new  situation.  They  were  seldom  lonely  or  bored  or 
homesick.  Of  these  eleven,  wives,  seven  were  students--six  of  them  full- 
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time.  Seven  had  no  children  at  the  time  of  arrival.  Nine  were  very 
capable  and  confident  of  their  ability  to  communicate.  Two  of  the 
eleven  wives  readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  American  culture  pat- 
terns and  moved  outside  the  framework  of  the  international  subculture. 

The  eleven  reported  busy  schedules.  The  students  felt  that  there  was 
not  enough  time  to  do  all  that  needed  to  be  done.  This  contrasted 
vividly  with  the  over -abundance  of  time  possessed  by  the  lonely  wives. 

One  wife  moved  into  a high  status  position  that  her  husband  had 
created  during  his  four  months  at  the  university  prior  to  her  arrival. 

The  distinctiveness  of  her  husband  with  his  turban  and  beard  and  her  son's 
braid  and  bow  aroused  interest  wherever  they  went.  She  received  a great 
deal  of  attention  as  part  of  this  family  unit. 

The  parents  of  one  of  the  wives  were  dead.  She  had  left  no 
family  at  home.  Her  Gainesville  household  was  filled  with  family  and 
relatives  from  the  day  she  arrived.  At  the  time  of  the  first  interview 
she  had  been  in  Gainesville  a brief  time.  She  had  four  children,  all 
pre-school  age.  Two  were  infants,  the  older  two  knew  no  English.  Her 
English  was  not  good  but  she  was  self-confident.  Her  English  teacher 
reported  that  she  was  always  eager  to  plunge  into  new  vocabulary  and 
conversation.  During  her  first  few  months  she  was  planning  a wedding 
for  her  sister-in-law.  She  had  a "cousin”  who  took  care  of  the  children, 
hence  she  was  never  without  adult  companionship. 

One  of  the  quick  adapters  was  a young  wife  who  saw  her  visit  to 
the  United  States  as  an  exciting  adventure,  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
do,  and  to  experience  as  much  as  possible. 
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The  Gainesville  Council  for  International  Friendship,  the  Foreign 
Friends  Committee  of  the  Firet  Methodist  Church,  and  the  national  clubs 
provided  some  support.  However,  little  was  done  by  the  community  of  the 
university  to  alleviate  the  initial  pangs  of  distress  of  these  interna- 
tional wives.  As  a long-time  observer,  I felt  that  the  strangeness — the 
feelings  of  being  along--was  mitigated  by  the  presence  of  a warm,  under- 
standing person.  The  international  student  wife's  own  warmth  and  spon- 
taneity greatly  facilitated  the  response  of  the  volunteers  from  the 
friendship  groups.  Thus  the  shy,  anxious,  insecure  wife  often  received 
the  least  assistance. 


Present  Well-Being 

With  or  without  assistance,  the  international  student  wife’s  per- 
ception of  her  well-being  improved.  With  time,  many  of  the  early  prob- 
lems became  part  of  her  life.  She  learned  where  the  grocery  was  and  on 
which  aisle  she  could  find  the  cardamon  seeds.  She  found  ways  to  occupy 
her  time.  The  changes  she  could  engineer,  she  did.  The  situations  she 
could  not  change,  she  tolerated.  She  came  to  accept  the  climate. 

The  mean  present  well-being  score  was  eleven.  The  mean  of  the 
remembered  well-being  score  was  seven.  The  wives  perceived  themselves 
as  being  less  lonely,  bored,  and  homesick. 

Fifteen,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  international  wives  continued  to 
experience  loneliness,  boredom,  and  homesickness  a great  deal  of  the 
time.  Of  these  fifteen  wives,  two  did  not  speak  English  with  any  degree 
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of  adequacy.  Both  were  thirty  to  thirty-four  years  old,  the  mother  of 
three  or  more  children,  Roman  Catholic,  unable  to  drive,  and  without  any 
college  experience.  One  of  the  wives  had  been  a secretary;  the  other  had 
never  been  employed.  In  one  of  the  families  the  children  were  of  school 
age  and  had  little  difficulty  with  their  school  work.  In  the  other 
household  the  children  were  pre-school  and  knew  no  English.  The  wife 
with  the  pre-school  children  enrolled  in  both  English  programs.  How- 

|l 

ever,  her  attendance  was  very  irregular  and  her  English  did  not:  seem  to 
improve . 

Of  the  thirteen  other  wives  who  were  still  experiencing  consider- 
able homesickness,  loneliness,  and  boredom,  six  had  no  difficulty  with 
English,  ten  had  small  children,  two  had  developed  serious  psychological 
problems,  and  five  suffered  from  status  deprivation.  Two  of  the'  wives 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  situation  because  of  the  distance  between 
their  husbands'  previous  position  and  with  the  status  and  prestige  and 
the  demeaning  role  of  student.  Two  were  frustrated  in  the  achievement  of 
their  own  goals.  One  wife  experienced  considerable  boredom  because  she 
had  left  an  important  position.  She  resented  having  to  accompany  her 
husband . 

Four  of  the  twelve  wives  who  reported  being  lonely  much  of  the 
time  were  women  who  were  not  lonely  in  the  normal  understanding  of  the 
word.  They  were  able  to  function  well  in  the  society.  They  did  not 
appear  to  be  lonely.  And  yet  they  expressed  feelings  of  being  very  much 
alone.  They  appeared  to  be  aggressive,  intensive  individuals.  Fre- 
quently they  were  guests  at  functions  and  at  the  homes  of  fellow  na- 
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tionals  and  Americans.  However,  they  felt  isolated  and  frequently  ali- 
enated. They  wanted  to  share  feelings,  thoughts,  and  experiences.  They 
wanted  to  talk  at  a deeper  level  than  ordinary  conversation  level.  They 
had  felt  rebuffed  numerous  times,  not  only  by  Americans  but  also  by  their 
fellow  countrymen. 

Three  wives  reported  no  change  in  their  feelings  of  loneliness, 
homesickness,  and  boredom  from  the  initial  adjustment  to  the  present. 

They  experienced  no  difficulty  when  they  arrived;  they  were  not  experi- 
encing difficulty  at  the  time  of  the  interviews. 

Twenty-six  of  the  wives  reported  considerable  lessening  of  lone- 
liness, boredom,  and  homesickness.  I attempted  to  find  out  what  they  felt 
contributed  to  this  change  in  their  well-being. 

Eighteen  of  the  wives  reported  being  able  to  realize  their  expec- 
tations. For  twelve  wives  this  meant  being  able  to  go  to  school.  For 
three  wives  this  meant  securing  a desired  job.  For  one  wife  this  meant 
having  numerous  exciting  experiences.  For  three  wives  this  meant  learn- 
ing to  drive.  One  wife  was  so  excited  when  she  passed  her  driving  test 
that  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  state  patrolman  and  gave  him  a big 
kiss.  Learning  to  drive  made  it  possible  for  another  wife  to  partici- 
pate in  a cooperative  nursery  school  as  a volunteer  teacher,  thus  gain- 
ing experience  to  supplement  her  normal  school  education  and  enabling 
her  two  children  to  attend  the  nursery  school  free  of  charge.  Passing 
the  driver's  test  was  a significant  achievement  for  a third  wife  who  had 
been  isolated  in  an  unfriendly  apartment  situation.  When  she  was  able  to 
drive,  she  and  her  three  children  were  able  to  visit  friends  and  to  do 
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many  things  independently.  The  oldest  child  was  also  able  to  attend 
nursery  school  when  her  mother  could  transport  her. 

The  empty  feeling  of  being  a stranger  in  a strange  land  was  miti- 
gated by  the  support  of  a friendly  and  interested  individual.  A small 
core  group  of  interested  Americans  had  been  very  helpful  to  the  single 
internationals  and  the  international  families. 

The  wife  securing  the  highest  total  well-being  score  was  a very 
bright,  cosmopolitan,  doctoral  student  whose  English  was  excellent.  She 
and  her  husband  had  graduate  assistantships  and  shared  an  office.  They 
had  a healthy  son  and  a maid  to  care  for  him.  They  lived  in  university 
housing  and  used  the  institutional  furniture.  However,  she  created  a 
unique  and  individualized  apartment  through  the  use  of  national  treasures, 
wall  hangings  and  books.  The  apartment  had  a great  deal  of  charm.  She 
interacted  x^ith  persons  of  similar  interests  rather  than  with  either 
fellow  nationals  or  Americans.  She  had  traveled  widely,  was  self-reliant 
and  very  self-confident.  She  reported  that  she  had  no  time  to  be  lonely, 
bored,  or  homesick. 

The  sense  of  well-being  was  facilitated  by  having  something  one 
considered  to  be  worthwhile  to  do  with  one's  time  and  by  having  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  other  persons  about  oneself,  one's  country,  and 
one's  impressions  about  the  United  States. 

Social  Interaction 

Importance  of  Getting  to  Know  Americans 

Although  many  of  the  community  foreign  student  programs  function 
primarily  to  provide  American  contacts  for  internationals,  thirty-five 
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of  the  wives,  or  62  per  cent,  did  not  feel  any  urgency  or  compulsion  to 
know  Americans.  These  wives  thought  that  it  was  xrorthwhile  to  know 
Americans  but  they  made  no  effort  to  get  to  Icnoxtf  them. 

Nineteen  of  the  wives,  or  33  per  cent,  felt  that  it  xi/as  very  im- 
portant to  get  to  know  Americans. 

TABLE  16 

Reported  Importance  of  Getting  to  Know  Americans 


Not  at  all  Not  very  Rather 

Very 

Extr  erne ly 

0 (07.)  2 (3.6%)  35  (62.7%) 

17  (30%) 

2 (3.6%) 

The  importance  of  a friend  xras  expressed  by  all  of  the  xvives . 
However , there  was  no  strong  feeling  expressed  as  to  the  desired  na- 
tionality of  the  friend.  The  background  of  the  friend  was  determined 
by  the  English  facility  of  the  wives,  the  educational  and  professional 
interests  of  the  wives,  and  the  desires  of  the  wives  to  experience  new 
relationships.  The  wives  with  limited  English  facility  tended  to  choose 
their  friends  from  their  national  group.  A fellow  countryman  was  a very 
natural  choice  and  x^as  a satisfying,  enabling  choice.  Those  x/ho  con- 
sidered themselves  well-educated-~teachers  and  students--tended  to  choose 
their  friends  for  like  interests  rather  than  from  national  groups  or  from 
the  United  States. 

An  interesting  subgroup  developed.  This  group  was  multi-national. 
The  wives  in  this  groxxp  had  high  educational  backgrounds  and  interest  in 
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other  cultures.  They  were  not  students  at  the  university;  they  were, 
however,  inquisitive  thinkers.  They  wanted  to  study,  to  read,  and  to 
discuss.  They  wanted  to  talk  about  themselves  and  their  feelings.  I 
met  with  these  wives  weekly  for  more  than  a year.  The  group  provided 
satisfaction,  support,  and  feelings  of  adequacy  for  the  participants. 
One  wife  said  that  she  looked  forward  all  week  to  the  group  getting 
together.  Another  wife  said  that  the  group  was  the  best  part  of  her 

f 

American  stay.  "They  made  me  feel  too  [sic  3 good  and  gave  me  3 wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  speak  English.  The  Fridays  were  the  most  exciting 
days  in  the  week  for  me.  I felt  happy  and  glad  all  day.  How  good  to 
talk  to  somebody  that  can  understand  us." 

Participation  in  University  and  Community  Activities 

TABLE  17 

Frequency  of  Participation  in  University  and  Community  Activities 


Seldom  - 

Less  than  Once 

Several  Times 

Once 

Several  Times 

If  Ever 

a Month 

a Month 

Weekly 

a Week 

19  (34%) 

29  (51%) 

8 (14%) 

0 

0 

The  amount  of  participation  in  university  and  communities  was 
minimal.  Nineteen^  or  34  per  cent,  of  the  wives  reported  that  they  did  not 
participate  in  university  or  community  activities.  Twenty-nine,  or  51 
per  cent,  reported  participating  less  than  once  a month.  The  interna- 
tional wives  seldom  participated  in  organized  activities  provided  by  the 
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university  or  utilized  facilities  provided  by  the  university.  The  na- 
tional clubs  were  an  exception  to  this  inactivity.  The  wives  did  not 
report  attending  athletic  events  other  than  the  soccer  games.  Reasons 
given  for  not  attending  included  (1)  cost,  (2)  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  particular  event,  (3)  lack  of  someone  to  watch  the  children,  (4) 
lack  of  interest  in  sports.  (Schmidt  and  Rohrer  [1965]  found  that 
participation  in  activities  is  lowest  at  the  child-rearing  stage  of 
the  family  cycle.)  They  did  not  report  using  the  tennis  courts  or  the 
university  swimming  pool,  both  of  which  are  free.  Only  five  families, 
or  10  per  cent,  used  Lake  Wauberg,  the  university's  lake  recreation 
center.  Lake  Wauberg  is  ten  miles  from  the  campus  and  free  transporta- 
tion is  provided.  None  of  the  families  had  used  the  transportation  pro- 
vided. A trip  'to  Lake  Wauberg  required  time  and  effort  and  many  of  the 
husbands  were  not  interested  in  spending  an  afternoon  at  the  lake.  Less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  wives  reported  having  attended  a play,  lecture, 
or  art  showing  other  than  one  connected  with  their  national  club.  The 
daily  student  newspaper  never  seemed  to  reach  the  individual  wife.  The 
only  wives  who  reported  regular  readership  were  those  who  were  students 
and  could  pick  up  copies  on  their  way  to  class.  The  wives  could  not  or 
did  not  read  the  city  newspaper.  Hence  there  was  little  or  no  knowledge 
about  what  activities  were  available.  The  unanimous  response  to  the 
query  'would  you  attend  any  of  the  university  or  Gainesville  activities 
if  you  were  invited'  was  an  eager  yes.  They  would  all  go  the  first  time. 
After  that  they  would  be  more  selective..  They  did  not  consider  a general 
invitation  sufficient  to  encourage  their  attendance.  A special,  personal 
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invitation  was  desired.  One  of  the  non-English  speaking  wives  said  that 
she  would  go  if  her  husband  were  also  invited. 

Interaction  with  Americans 

The  international  wives  seldom  interacted  with  Americans  other 
than  in  international  situations. 

TABLE  18 

Frequency  of  Interaction  with  Americans  | 


Seldom  - 

Less  than  Once 

Several  Times 

Once  Several  Times 

If  Ever 

a Month 

a Month 

Weekly 

a Week 

10  (18%) 

30  (54%) 

8 (14%) 

6 (11%) 

2 (3%) 

At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  international  student  wives  were 
not  expected  to  participate  in  the  University  Women's  Club  functions.  The 
title  was  rather  misleading.  The  club  membership  is  restricted  to  the 
wives  of  administrators  and  faculty  members  and  to  female  administrators 
and  faculty.  Student  wives  did  not  meet  the  criteria  for  membership  al- 
though they  were  of  similar  age  and  educational  background  to  many  of 
those  women  belonging  to  the  club.  The  executive  board  of  the  club 
thought  that  the  international  wives  should  be  participating  in  the  Dames 
groups.  The  Dames  groups  are  organizations  in  the  various  colleges  for 
the  wives  of  the  students.  The  groups  are  sponsored  by  the  University 
Women's  Club.  None  of  the  international  wives  joined  the  Dames  group. 

An  International  Wives  Group  was  organized  in  1964  by  a small 
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core  of  faculty  wives  who  were  concerned  about  the  internationals.  The 
membership  in  this  group  was  diversified.  Participation  was  not  limited 
to  international  student  wives.  Among  the  participants  were  interna- 
tional faculty  wives,  American  faculty  wives,  and  a smattering  of  com- 
munity wives.  The  group  met  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  for  a social. 
Smaller  groups  met  weekly  for  sewing  and  socializing.  During  the  summer 
morning  coffees  were  planned  for  international  wives  and  children. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  wives  actively  participated  in  the  monthly 
Monday  evening  meetings . 

The  Gainesville  Women's  Club,  composed  mainly  of  women  who  are  no 
longer  of  age  for  membership  in  the  Junior  Women's  Club, initiated  a plan 
of  ten  international  honorary  guest  members  each  year.  These  guests  were 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  club  functions.  Ten,  or  17  per  cent,  of 
the  wives  interviewed  had  been  or  were  presently  guest  members  of  the 
club.  In  order  to  be  considered  for  guest  membership,  a wife  had  to  be 
in  the  United  States  more  than  one  year  and  to  plan  to  return  to  her  own 
country.  The  wives  who  were  selected  for  guest  membership  were  many  of 
the  same  wives  who  actively  participated  in  the  international  wives 
group.  The  Americans  who  selected  the  guest  members  were  also  members 
of  the  international  wives.  The  wives  attended  the  club  meetings  to 
which  they  had  been  personally  invited  by  a specific  person.  It  was  im- 
portant that  transportation  be  provided  for  them.  An  international  pro- 
gram was  held  each  spring  honoring  the  ten  guest  members.  A.ll  of  the 
guest  members  had  attended  this  function. 

A Coordinated  Child  Study  Group  was  formed  in  Gainesville.  The 
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child  study  groups  were  made  up  of  young  mothers  who  met  monthly  to  learn 
about  their  children  and  themselves.  The  groups  could  fulfill  many  needs 
for  the  internationals  and  through  the  local  pediatricians,  international 
and  American  mothers  were  encouraged  to  participate.  (For  a discussion 
of  such  groups,  see  Neville,  1968.)  No  attempt  was  made  by  other  city 
organizations  to  enlist  the  membership  of  the  international  student  wives. 
Through  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Friends  Committee  and  the  public 
school  related  Cultural  Enrichment  Center,  internationals  we re  asked  to 
provide  programs  at  various  clubs  and  schools. 

For  some  of  the  wives,  attending  English  class  was  a social  experi- 
ence. The  Santa  Fe  Junior  College  English  classes  had  officers  and  par- 
ties. During  the  class  break  the  students  were  very  sociable  although  usu- 
ally in  their  national  groupings.  The  students  participating  in  the  morn- 
ing English  classes  sponsored  by  the  Gainesville  Council  for  International 
Friendship  frequently  brought  national  dishes  to  share.  They  planned 
social  functions  for  their  families. 

The  wives  reported  dislike  for  teas  and  large  gatherings.  Twenty- 
two,  or  39  per  cent,  of  the  wives  had  been  invited  to  an  American  home 
for  dinner.  The  dinner  engagements  were  most  frequently  of  one  or  two 
varieties:  being  entertained  by  the  chairman  of  the  husband's  department 

or  committee  or  being  entertained  by  a family  at  the  holiday  season 
through  an  arrangement  of  pairing  internationals  who  indicated  interest 
in  visiting  American  homes  with  Americans  who  indicate  interest  in  enter- 
taining internationals.  The  pairing  was  sponsored  by  the  Gainesville 
Council  for  International  Friendship. 
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Friendship 

A differentiation  was  made  between  acquaintances,  casual  friends, 
and  close  friends.  An  individual  was  an  acquaintance  if  the  international 
wife  knew  her  well  enough  to  speak  to.  A friend  with  whom  the  wife  could 
talk  about  such  things  as  her  country,  babies,  and  studies,  who  might  in- 
vite  the  international  to  her  home  or  go  with  her  to  activities  such  as 
movies,  a meeting,  or  a tea  was  considered  to  be  a casual  friend.  A close 
friend  was  an  individual  with  whom  one  felt  sufficient  intimacy  and  rap- 
port to  be  oneself,  to  talk  about  oneself  and  one's  feelings. 

Casual  Friends . Fifty-one,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  wives  reported 
casual  friendships  with  more  than  one  American  and  all  were  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  American.  However,  thirty- three,  or  58  per  cent,  re- 
ported no  close  friendships  with  Americans.  The  wives  reported  that 
their  initial  contacts  with  Americans  were  warm  and  comfortable.  The 
friendships  did  not  seem  to  develop  into  intimate  relationships.  There 
seemed  to  be  lictle  follow-through  of  the  promises  of  friendship.  Several 
explanations  were  given  for  the  lack  of  close  friendships: 

1.  It  takes  some  time  to  develop  an  intimate  friendship. 

Some  of  the  wives  seemed  to  feel  that  their  stay  in  the 
United  States  was  too  brief  to  bother  about  cultivating 
friendship.  After  leaving  Gainesville,  they  would  not  see 
these  friends  again. 

The  wives  who  are  students  operate  on  tight  schedules.  They 
are  involved  in  going  to  class,  studying,  keeping  the  apart- 
ment and  cooking,  and  still  remaining  in  touch  with  their 


Friendship  Patterns  of  Fifty-Six  International  Wives 
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husbands.  There  is  no  spare  time  to  be  sociable  or  to 
work  at  developing  friendships. 

2.  The  wives  reported  very  limited  contact  with  Americans  of 
their  own  age.  The  American  friends  were  more  often  older 
Americans.  These  friendships  were  important  and  should  not 
be  underestimated  in  their  supportive  contribution.  How- 
ever the  age  differential  combined  with  the  cultural ' respect 
for  age  made  these  friendships  more  like  a teacher-pupil  or 
parent-child  relationship  than  an  intimate  friendship  of 
peers.  The  Americans  were  shown  respect  and  title.  The 
Americans  the  wives  knew  were  men  and  women  with  an  inter- 
national interest  or  an  interest  in  a particular  geographi- 
cal or  culture  area.  The  wives  did  not  find  their  friends 
among  the  American  students  or  the  American  student  wives. 

In  Flavet  the  international  wives  reported  that  the  Americans 
were  young,  immature,  aloof,  and  snobbish.  One  young  inter- 
national wife  was  very  distressed  with  the  lack  of  concern 
for  others  shown  by  the  wives  in  her  apartment  building. 

Hone  of  the  women  in  her  unit  visited  her  or  spoke  to  her 
even  when  she  sat  with  the  toddlers  in  the  small  yard.  She 
felt  very  rebuffed  in  her  attempts  to  establish  rapport  with 
Americans  of  her  own  age.  She  had  older  American  friends. 

Flavet  tends  to  be  populated  with  undergraduate  families  because 
graduate  students,  medical  students,  and  law  students  are  given  prefer- 
ence in  Corry,  Diamond,  and  Schucht  villages.  Had  the  wives  participated 
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in  the  Dames  groups,  or  had  they  been  invited  to  attend  the  University 
Women's  Club  functions,  there  would  have  been  more  opportunities  to 
meet  Americans  of  similar  ages  and  interests.  The  amount  of  interac- 
tion seems  to  depend  also  on  the  husband's  interests  and  his  desire  to 
get  to  know  Americans.  If  he  was  interested  in  visiting  with  Americans, 
he  made  a special  point  to  invite  Americans  to  their  home.  This  in  turn 
produced  invitations  to  American  homes.  One  newly  married  husband  was 
very  concerned  about  establishing  contacts  with  Americans.  He  and  his 
wife  invited  Americans  to  their  apartment  for  dinner  and  for  coffee. 
Their  apartment  was  furnished  with  the  institutional  furniture;  nothing 
had  been  added.  However,  the  enthusiasm  and  hospitality  of  the  young 
couple  established  a pleasant  atmosphere.  The  couple  had  made  movies 
of  their  wedding.  They  shared  these  color  films  with  American  friends. 

The  stereotype  of  Americans  as  superficial  people  presents  a bar- 
rier to  the  development  of  friendships. 

Americans  like  to  say  nice  things  for  people--"You  look 
very  nice."  "Your  English  is  good."  Perhaps  it's  not 
so  good  and  you  can't  believe  it.  You  think  she  says  lies 
for  me.  She's  not  really  good  person.  She  hurts  me. 

Too  much  disgusts  me.  I take  it  only  like  "How  are  you?" 

I think  it's  like  a lie.  It  makes  one  very  unhappy.  Now 
I can  take  it.  I can  answer  very  friendly.  Sometimes  I 
can  even  make  me  believe  it. 

Even  after  three  years  I'm  still  a foreigner  here.  I get 
the  same  questions — about  my  dress,  my  country--the  kinds 
of  questions  that  lead  nowhere.  They're  not  interested  in 
my  being  their  friend.  I am  never  a per son--always  a foreign 
student's  wife. 

Close  Friends . Nine,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  wives  reported  no 
close  friendship  with  fellow  nationals.  The  lack  of  national  friends 
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was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  some  individuals  were  the  only  ones 
from  a particular  country.  The  only  fellow  national  was  one's  spouse. 
Three  wives  from  areas  well  represented  expressed  feelings  of  aliena- 
tion and  isolation  from  their  national  group.  They  sought  their  friends 
elsewhere.  Two  wives  expressed  negative  feelings  about  cultivating 
nationals;  these  wives  wanted  Americans  for  friends.  They  did  not  see 
themselves  as  foreigners.  One  wife  commented,  "X  am  not  interested  in 
entertaining  individuals  just  because  they  are  from  my  country.  I do 
not  like  some  of  my  fellow  countrymen.  I want  to  be  considered  as  an 
individual.  I resent  being  classified  as  a . . . and  expected  to  like 
all  persons  from  my  country.1' 

The  Latin  Americans  tend  to  cluster  and  to  form  Spanish  and 
Portueguese  speaking  subgroups  within  the  university  community.  The 
Japanese  and  the  Indians  also  tend  to  form  in-groups.  There  were  indi- 
viduals from  these  areas  who  were  exceptions  to  this  national  orien- 
tation. 

Three  of  the  thirteen  wives  from  South  America  were  international 
in  their  friendship  preference.  Two  of  the  three  cosmopolitan  wives 
were  from  families  who  had  migrated  to  South  America  from  Europe.  Their 
language  facility  Xv’as  diversified.  They  spoke  English,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish.  The  third  wife  had  received  a graduate  degree  from  the 
United  States  at  an  earlier  date.  These  three  wives  who  interacted  so 
readily  with  Americans  and  other  internationals  had  a background  of 
broad  multi -cultural  experiences.  They  had  lived  and  traveled  in  many 
countries.  When  asked  about  her  Gainesville  friends,  one  of  these  wives 
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replied,  "I  do  not  have  many  friends  in  Gainesville,  but  I have  made  a 

few  very  good  friends.”  Her  friends  were  from  three  different  continents. 

Twenty- three,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  wives  reported  having  no 
close  friends  from  other  countries,  excluding  the  United  States. 

The  wives  expressed  a need  for  friendship.  X observed  this  need 
manifesting  itself.  It  placed  a heavy  demand  on  persons  wishing  to  be 
friends.  It  becomes  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  relate  to  the  inter- 

l/ 

national  wife  as  one  would  relate  to  an  American  friend.  The  demand 

to  share  food  when  one  merely  wishes  to  "drop-in”  casually  to  say 

"hello”  placed  a time  burden  on  Americans.  One  American  wife  told  me 
that  she  used  to  be  embarrassed  each  time  she  visited  a particular  in- 
ternational wife.  The  international  wife  seemed  to  her  overly  polite 
and  grateful.  Over  and  over  again  she  would  say  how  grateful  she  was 
that  this  American  woman  had  come  to  visit  her.  She  brought  out  food 
and  made  an  occasion  of  the  visit.  All  of  this  lengthy  formality  made 
the  American  wife  uncomfortable;  she  tended  to  visit  the  international 
less  and  less.  After  weeks  had  gone  by,  she  visited  the  international 
again.  The  international  was  packing  to  return  to  her  home.  In  the 
process  of  saying  "good-bye”  the  international  wife  said  that  she  was 
very  grateful  to  the  American  woman  for  visiting  her  for  no  other  Ameri- 
can had  ever  come,  to  see  her. 

This  kind  of  remark  produces  all  sorts  of  guilt  feelings  in  Ameri- 
cans who  are  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and  needs  of  other  persons.  There 
is  so  little  understanding  of  culture  patterns  that  there  is  misunder- 
standing and  insult  where  there  should  be  confident  appreciation. 
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Of  the  possible  thirty-five  points  in  the  social  interaction 
measurement,  the  highest  score  received  was  a twenty-nine.  The  inter- 
national student  wife  who  received  the  top  score  was  outgoing  and  like- 
able. Of  all  fifty-six  wives  interviewed,  she  expressed  the  most  en- 
thusiasm in  learning  about  the  United  States.  She  wanted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  of  the  experiences  that  were  offered  to  her.  She 
visited  with  her  neighbors  in  the  university  village.  She  made  friends 
with  persons  from  various  socio-economic  groups  in  the  community.  She 
exposed  herself  to  a broad  cross  section  of  the  city.  She  kept  in  touch 
with  her  fellow  nationals.  She  made  an  attempt  to  make  some  close 
friends  even  though  she  knew  that  her  husband  should  have  his  degree 
work  completed  in  two  years.  She  was  twenty-four  years  old,  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  in  her  country.  She  studied  English  in  the 
Santa  Fe  Junior  College  program.  She  participated  in  the  international 
group  that  met  weekly  and  in  the  international  wives  group.  Her  husband 
was  a graduate  student  in  a department  with  few  internationals.  They 
had  no  children.  They  lived  in  a brand  new  university  apartment.  It 
was  decorated  with  flowers  gathered  from  her  walks,  and  treasures  she 
had  accumulated  in  her  travels  around  the  city  and  countryside.  The 
apartment  had  a great  deal  of  charm  and  individuality.  Friends  were 
invited  to  the  apartment  fcr  tea  and  cakes.  Her  English  was  not  fluent 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  diminish  her  self-confidence  or  her  drive.  She 
had  visited  elementary  school  classes  and  entertained  the  children  with 
her  guitar  and  folk  songs.  The  visits  with  the  children  meant  a great 
deal  to  her.  A second  grade  class  which  she  had  entertained  several 
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times  invited  her  to  their  Christmas  party.  She  furnished  sweets  that 
were  typical  of  her  country.  The  children  wrote  letters  to  her  thank- 
ing her  and  she  was  greatly  touched  with  their  appreciation.  She  did 
some  babysitting.  However,  her  idea  of  babysitting  was  to  work  with 
the  children  in  arts  and  crafts  and  nature  hikes  and  to  practice  her 
story  telling.  She  and  her  husband  occasionally  watched  children  over 
weekends  while  the  children's  parents  were  out  of  town.  She  translated 
and  typed  for  a professor  from  another  country.  Her  self-confidence 
allowed  her  to  drive  a disreputable  car  and  to  ask  for  assistance  when 
the  car  stopped. 

In  her  desire  to  "experience"  she  ventured  into  sections  of 
Gainesville  that  long-time  residents  never  knew  existed.  She  attended 
church  services  of  various  minority  groups.  Often  she  spoke  to  church 
groups  and  presented  programs  to  illiterate  wives.  She  visited  black 
churches  and  cafes . 

She  was  enthusiastic  and  had  a keen  sense  of  awareness.  She  was 
the  most  exposed  wife.  She  was  adaptable  and  responsive.  Although  she 
was  very  much  interested  in  her  situation,  she  was  also  attached  to 
her  home . 

Her  scores  were  high  in  well-being,  highest  in  social  interaction 
and  high  in  satisfaction.  Of  a possible  eighty-five  points,  she  scored 
seventy-f our , or  87  per  cent.  This  was  the  highest  score  on  the  total 


of  well-being,  social  interaction,  and  satisfaction. 
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Satisfaction 

The  investigator  attempted  to  determine  the  international  student 
wives'  degree  of  satisfaction  with  their  diet,  housing,  finances,  hus- 
band's role  as  student,  personal  goals,  present  position,  and  general 
satisfaction.  A five-point  scale  is  used  for  recording  the  replies. 

Diet 

The  wives  found  their  diet  satisfying  most  of  the  time.  Unlike 
the  single  students  living  in  the  dormitory,  the  families  had  facilities 
for  cooking.  Hence,  the  menu  was  determined  by  the  wife.  The  wives 
reported  difficulty  at  their  arrival  in  obtaining  the  spices  and  in- 
gredients necessary  to  maintain  their  accustomed  diets.  However,  through 
their  national  organizations,  they  were  told  of  mail  order  shops  and 
stores  specializing  in  their  national  foods.  It  became  possible  for 
them  to  secure  most,  if  not  all, of  the  items  desired.  One  young  bride 
wrote  to  her  mother  lamenting  the  absence  of  one  of  her  favorite  breads. 
Soon  a package  arrived  from  her  mother.  The  favorite  breads  had  been 
sent  in  a dehydrated  state.  For  many  months  she  had  her  husband  take 
one  small  piece  at  a time  from  the  package  and  fried  it. 

Only  two  of  the  families  kept  strict  vegetarian  diets.  A third 
family  served  only  vegetables  at  their  home,  but  ate  dishes  with  eggs 
when  invited  out.  Other  wives  had  been  vegetarian  prior  to  coming  to 
the  United  States.  The  husbands  became  accustomed  to  eating  meat  dur- 
ing the  period  prior  to  the  wife's  arrival.  Whan  his  wife  began  cook- 
ing he  encouraged  her  to  fix  meats  and  fowl.  Three  of  the  wives  reported 
that  they  felt  guilty  fixing  meat  for  their  husbands  and  would  not  eat 
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any  of  the  meat  themselves.  The  children  preferred  hamburgers  to  their 
mother's  cooking.  This  did  little  to  support  self-confidence.  Repeat- 
edly the  Asians  commented  on  the  availability  of  meat  and  chicken  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Housing 

The  wives  were  usually  satisfied  with  their  present  housing. 

The  satisfaction  seemed  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  when;1  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  their  housing,  they  moved.  Bott  (1957)  found 
that  improvement  in  housing  had  a positive  effect  on  marital  relations. 
Hence,  when  the  families  thought  the  housing  was  improved,  the  satisfac- 
tion was  increased.  Brown  (1963)  pointed  out  that  the  "house  is  often 
the  most  revealing  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a family  expresses  its  col- 
lective personality  and  system  of  values."  This  may  not  be  applicable 
to  persons  outside  the  western  culture.  There  was  a great  deal  of  mo- 
bility in  the  international  population.  Families  were  continually  mov- 
ing to  improve  their  housing  situation.  They  moved  upstairs  from  a 
downstairs  apartment  .("It1 s so  much  quieter  on  the  second  floor.  Be- 
fore the  noise  of  the  children  running  upstairs  sounded  like  balls  roll- 
ing in  my  head,").  They  moved  down  stairs  from  upstairs.  ("It's  so  nice 
to  be  downstairs , I don't  have  to  worry  about  the  baby  falling  down  the 
steps.  I hated  those  steep  steps.”)  Some  moved  from  the  city  to  campus. 
("It's  nice  to  be  near  other  students."  "The  rent  is  so  much  cheaper." 
"This  way  John  can  walk  to  class.")  Others  moved  from  university  hous- 
ing to  single  unit  city  dwellings.  The  "improvement"  was  in  the  eyes 


of  the  mover . 
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At  the  time  of  the  second  interview,  none  of  the  wives  were  ex- 
tremely unhappy  with  their  housing.  This  was  not  the  same  as  being 
"satisfied"  with  the  housing.  The  wife  tolerated  her  living  condi- 
tions. Some  of  the  families  living  in  Flavet  were  not  happy  with  the 
ugliness,  the  roaches,  or  the  neighborhood  unfriendliness.  One  wife 
said,  "I  just  can't  get  rid  of  the  bugs.  Nothing  I do  improves  the 
place.  I just  stopped  trying.  I have  even  stopped  trying  to  keep  it 
clean.  The  children  can  just  play  wherever  they  want.  It  looks  messy 
no  matter  what  I do.”  Thirty  dollars  a month  rent  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  manage  financially  on  their  limited  funds.  The  fact  that  the 
accomodations  were  so  cheap  compensated  for  their  unattractiveness  and 
their  lack  of  privacy  or  a breeze.  The  families  in  university  housing 
were  frustrated  with  lack  of  closet  doors.  It  was  a difficult  task  to 
keep  a small  apartment  neat  when  the  closets  were  always  open.  The 
small  children  found  the  open  closets  a challenge. 

Forty-three,  or  77  per  cent,  of  the  international  wives  did  little 
to  individualize  their  apartments  or  houses . . The  living  areas  did  not 
.indicate  national  origin,  interests,  or  even  that  a student  lived  there. 

A television  set  occupied  all  apartments  but  one  in  which  lived  a family 
with  no  children  and  who  were  seldom  home. 

A few  of  the  apartments  exuded  a great  deal  of  personality. 

Several  wives  combined  national  treasures  with  prints  and  green  plants. 
Others  gathered  dried  plants  and  filled  an  empty  bottle  with  the  grace- 
ful stems.  Others  used  bookcases  and  shelves  and  national  rugs  to  give 
individuality  to  their  homes.  Two  of  the  wives  dabbled  in  art;  one  was 
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an  artist.  Their  homes  were  festive  with  original  art.  One  wife  brought 
her  favorite  tea  pot  and  cups.  Another  brought  a set  of  silver  dishes. 
Although  finances  certainly  determined  the  purchase  of  decorations,  the 
interior  decoration  of  the  apartments  seemed  more  to  be  a question  of 
the  background  and  interests  of  the  individual  wife.  Only  two  of  the 
homes  were  expensively  furnished.  The  number  of  creative  and  pleasant 
furnishings  did  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  number  of  hours  the  wife 
spent  at  home.  Some  of  the  most  interestingly  furnished  apartments  were 
those  of  wives  who  were  also  students.  The  wives  who  stayed  at  home 
during  the  day  did  not  seem  to  be  more  "home  oriented"  as  far  as  deco- 
rating, cooking,  and  such  were  concerned. 

The  homes  of  the  Asian  students  were  usually  very  barren.  There 
seemed  to  be  a different  concept  of  the  home  in  the  Asian  families  than 
in  the  so-called  Western  world.  The  Indian  families  tended  to  move  into 
Flavet  Village  with  a minimum  of  belongings.  They  accepted  the  bare 
floors  and  walls  and  did  not  apologize  for  the  conditions.  The  sparse- 
ness did  not  dampen  their  hospitality.  The  Latin  wives  apologized  pro- 
fusely for  their  limited  furnishings.  The  Latin  families  seemed  to  have 
more  financial  assistance  than  the  Indian  families  and  to  be  able  to  get 
money  out  of  their  countries.  The  Latin  wives,  as  a rule,  were  eager  to 
return  home  for  they  planned  to  have  household  help  with  the  cooking  and 
the  babies . 

The  relationship  between  creative  efforts  in  the  house  and  role 
satisfaction  would  be  an  interesting  area  of  study. 
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Finances 

Although  finances  were  rated  by  American  married  students  as  a 
major  problem,  the  lack  of  finances  was  tolerated  by  the  internationals. 
For  many  of  the  international  families  there  was  little  possibility  of 
getting  money  from  home.  It  was  necessary  that  they  maintain  themselves. 
Sometimes  it  even  meant  assuming  the  support  of  a relative  who  decided 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  It  was  difficult  in  1967  to  manage  to 
feed  and  house  four  or  more  persons  on  less  than  $250  a month  in  the 
United  States.  One  family  even  managed  to  survive  on  $180  a month  for 
three  persons.  Although  disappointment  was  voiced  many  times,  this  re- 
searcher rarely  heard  complaints  about  the  lack  of  finances.  The  dis- 
appointment stemmed  from  unfulfilled  expectations.  To  students  from 
many  countries  an  income  of  $200  a month  sounded  like  quite  an  income; 
however,  when  they  arrived  in  Gainesville  they  found  themselves  in  the 
"deprived”  category. 

The  Indians  tended  to  have  little  money.  They  brought  almost 
nothing  with  them.  They  were  dependent  on  their  grants.  There  was  no 
money  for  saris  or  snlurges. 

...  O • 

One  international  family  had  an  income  almost  double  the  income'’  ° 
of  the  other  families  and  yet  this  family  lived  in  a very  bad  condition. 
The  husband  sent  some  50  per  cent  of  this  grant  home  in  order  that  his 
two  sisters  might  have  a satisfactory  dowry.  This  family  moved  three 
times  in  order  to  find  cheaper  housing.  At  the  time  of  the  first  inter- 
view they  were  living  in  an  old  house  miles  from  the  campus  that  had 
been  remodeled  into  apartments.  This  was  their  second  home.  Tire  apart- 
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ment  was  furnished.  The  supplementary  items  that  were  not  furnished 
were  loaned  by  the  Gainesville  Council  for  International  Friendship. 

The  family  borrowed  baby  items,  sheets,  and  even  diapers.  The  wife 
found  the  borrowing  of  intimate  and  baby  items  offensive.  She  came 
from  a higher  socio-economic  level  than  her  husband.  He  controlled 
the  finances  with  a very  tight  fist.  She  seldom  had  enough  money  in 
her  purse  to  get  a bus  downtown.  He  always  pared  her  grocery  list  be- 
fore she  finished  shopping.  The  husband  felt  that  she  was  extravagant. 
Her  apartment  and  her  clothing  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other 
wives.  The  apartment  was  not  pleasant.  This  wife  experienced  consider- 
able psychological  trauma.  She  received  professional  and  volunteer  help. 

Husband's  Role 

The  fact  that  the  husband  was  a student  was  neither  a satisfying 
nor  dissatisfying  experience  for  the  wives.  Thirty-eight,  or  68  per 
cent,  of  the  wives  expressed  neutral  feelings  about  their  husbands' 
student  status.  Fifteen,  or  some  27  per  cent,  expressed  some  degree  of 
satisfaction  from  their  husbands'  status  as  student.  Many  of  the  Asian 
wives  expressed  surprise  at  the  lack  of  status  connected  with  the  student 
role.  They  felt  the  lack  of  status  in  the  community.  In  Asian  coun- 
tries, they  considered  that  a student  had  a great  deal  of  status.  One 
of  the  wives  was  most  unhappy  with  her  husband's  life  style  as  a student. 

I go  to  bed.  He  stays  near  the  desk.  Don't  see  when  he  goes 
to  bed.  He's  very  tired  in  the  morning,  many,  many  lines  on 
his  face.  Can't  awake  him.  I finish  my  breakfast  and  walk  my 
son  to  the  school  bus  stop.  He  has  coffee.  I don't  see  when 
he  leaves.  I come  back,  dirty  house,  empty  house.  I clean, 
then  free.  Thinking,  thinking,  thinking.  Very  bad.  At  home 
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all  the  time  I can  speak  and  love  them.  Here  he's  very 
busy,  very  tired.  I don't  like  this  life.  I can't  speak 
with  my  husband.  He  can't  speak  with  me.  I don't  like. 

I feel  bad.  I will  go  back. 

One  wife  whose  husband  had  previously  been  a school  administrator 
reported  dissatisfaction  with  his  and  consequently  her  loss  of  status. 
Their  move  down  the  social  ladder  was  rapid.  She  found  it  hard  to 
understand  why  international  faculty  wives  were  treated  so  differently 
from  international  student  wives.  She  pointed  out  the  very  busy  social 
life  of  a fellow  national  whose  husband  was  a visiting  professor.  Both 
women  were  about  the  same  age.  Both  husbands  have  had  positions  of  im- 
portance. However,  one  came  to  the  United  States  in  a position  of  im- 
portance, the  other  as  a student.  This  seemed  to  have  made  a great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  response  of  the  community.  The  student  wife  in  her 
middle  thirties  could  easily  have  fitted  into  the  faculty  wives  group. 
Her  dissatisfaction  was  not  due  to  her  foreignness  but  rather  to  her 
husband's  move  from  "professional"  to  "student." 

Although  little  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  husbands  were  students,  over  and  over  other  wives  expressed  anxious- 
ness to  have  their  husbands  finish  their  degrees. 

Goal  Fulfillment 

Twenty,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  international  student  wives,  were 
usually  satisfied  with  their  goal  fulfillment.  The  group  of  "satisfied" 
wives  was  composed  of  two  distinct  components.  The  majority  of  the 
satisfied  wives  shared  a common  goal  and  purpose.  They  wanted  to  be 


wives  and  mothers.  They  were  satisfied  when  they  were  able  to  fill 
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these  roles.  Their  primary  responsibility  was  in  the  home.  They  were 
happy  if  their  roles  were  being  confirmed  and  rewarded.  Where  the  home 
is  and  what  the  husband  is  doing  was  of  secondary  importance.  The  re- 
mainder of  satisfied  wives  were  women  xdro  wanted  to  achieve  outside 
their  home  and  who  were  feeling  fulfilled. 

Twenty-f ive,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  wives  reported  neither  satis- 
faction nor  dissatisfaction  with  their  goal  fulfillment.  Their  goals,  if 
they  had  conceptualized  them,  xjere  secondary  to  the  goals  of  their  hus- 
bands. They  expected  their  husbands  to  set  the  pattern;  they  carried 
out  their  wifely  responsibilities.  They  were  counting  the  days  until 
they  could  do  what  they  would  like  to  do.  This  usually  meant  that  they 
were  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  husbands  were  finished  with 
their  education  and  traveling,  and  the  families  could  settle  down  near 
their  families  and  raise  their  children.  The  change  in  culture  posed 
little  threat  to  these  wives.  They  maintained  a spectator  attitude  to- 
ward their  stay  in  the  United  States. 

Eleven,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  wives  were  frustrated  because  they 
were  unable  to  do  what  they  would  have  liked  to  do. 

One  young  wife  had  been  a teacher  and  supervisor  of  a school  in 
her  city.  She  felt  that  she  was  a good  teacher.  Her  family  had  been 
very  protective.  She  had  no  courtship  nor  a period  of  long  acquaintance 
with  her  husband  prior  to  the  marriage.  Her  husband  had  been  studying 
in  the  United  States;  he  came  home  briefly  between  graduate  degrees.  He 
met  her  in  her  classroom.  They  were  soon  married.  She  continued  to 
teach.  A son  was  born  but  she  resumed  her  position.  A full-time  maid 
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was  hired  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  the  baby  at  a very  minimal  wage. 
When  her  husband  decided  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  additional 
study,  she  considered  remaining  behind.  She  felt  that  she  would  lose 
her  position  if  she  went  to  the  United  States.  Married  women  were  usu- 
ally not  hired  for  such  positions.  Her  husband  urged  her  to  come.  She 
came,  but  with  many  feelings  of  resentment.  The  monthly  income  for  the 
family  of  three  in  the  United  States  was  less  than  two  hundred  dollars. 
Instead  of  working  in  an  important  position  and  having  a maid  to  take 
care  of  the  house  and  child,  she  became  the  maid  and  nursemaid  in  the 
aloof  and  unfriendly  atmosphere  of  Flavet.  She  stayed  home  every  day. 
None  of  her  neighbors  came  to  visit  her  or  even  spoke  to  her.  Her  Eng- 
lish was  poor;  she  did  not  know  how  to  drive;  she  was  frustrated  and 
depressed;  she  wanted  to  work  or  go  to  school  but  found  no  job;  there 
was  no  money  for  her  to  go  to  school. 

She  did  some  babysitting.  The  increased  noise  and  the  additional 
child  care  made  her  feel  very  blue.  With  the  help  of  some  interested 
American  wives,  she  was  able  to  complete  all  applications  and  recommen- 
dations for  graduate  studies.  A fellow  countrywoman  had  been  awarded  a 
scholarship.  She  applied  for  a similar  scholarship.  Before  the  final 
scholarship  selection  was  made,  she  became  pregnant.  Many  people  felt 
the  pregnancy  showed  that  she  was  not  serious  about  her  educational 
goals.  She  was  denied  the  scholarship  from  the  national  group.  A local 
group  raised  some  money  to  assist  her.  She  was  a very  conscientious 
student.  During  the  quarter  break  she  was  visiting  some  international 
friends  in  another  city  and  without  prior  notice,  she  went  into  labor 
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and  delivered  her  second  child  in  a strange  country  in  a strange  hospital. 
She  was  able  to  complete  her  master's  degree  in  education,  but  with  a 
master's  degree  she  was  a car  hop  at  seventy-five  cents  an  hour,  a wait- 
ress, and  a babysitter.  She  finally  secured  a job  as  a clerk.  Because 
of  the  unrest  in  her  home  country,  her  family  and  her  husband's  family 
advised  their  staying  in  the  United  States.  Her  husband  continued  to 
study  beyond  his  advanced  degree. 

Own  Position 

Twenty-five,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  wives  reported  that  they  were 
neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied  with  their  present  positions. 

Ten,  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  wives  reported  that  they  were  often 
dissatisfied  with  their  positions.  One  of  the  wives  reported  that  she 
felt  that  she  had  no  identity  as  an  individual.  She  was  identified  only 
as  the  wife  of  so-and-so.  She  had  not  felt  this  lack  of  identification 
in  her  own  country.  At  one  social  function,  she  acted  out  her  dissatis- 
faction. When  she  was  handed  a name  tag  with  "Mrs."  preceding  her  hus- 
band's name,  she  tore  the  card  in  two.  She  asked  for  a blank  card.  On 
the  second  tag  she  wrote  her  own  name.  Another  wife  reported  being  un- 
happy at  always  being  identified  as  a "foreigner";  she  felt  like  an 
American.  One  of  the  wives  was  dissatisfied  with  her  role  as  wife  and 
mother.  She  had  had  no  experience  or  training  for  either  position.  She 
found,  to  her  amazement,  that  she  was  not  finished  cleaning  up  the  even- 
ing meal  until  eleven  o'clock.  By  that  time  she  was  exhausted.  She  had 
little  time  to  spend  talking  with  her  husband.  Her  goals  for  herself 
were  set  high.  She  came  to  the  United  States  as  a student.  She  had 
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since  married.  Until  the  birth  of  their  child,  she  continued  her 
studies  and  the  interruption  in  her  plans  made  her  dissatisfied  and 
unhappy.  She  reported  being  bored  and  lonely.  Her  general  satisfac- 
tion with  her  stay  was  greatly  diminished. 

In  their  homelands  many  of  the  wives  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  the  husband's  word  was  law.  Some  even  were  asked  to  follow 
several  paces  behind  their  husbands.  There  was  some  degree  of  husband 

i1 

lag  in  accepting  changes  in  this  area.  One  husband  said,  "You  don't 
need  me  any  more.  You  never  ask  if  you  can  go,  you  just  go  now." 

Two  wives  expressed  extensive  unhappiness  and  dissatisfaction 
with  what  they  felt  was  happening  to  them.  Each  felt  that  she  was 
being  destroyed  by  her  husband.  Both  were  referred  for  therapy.  Ee- 
cause  both  of  them  came  from  family  and  culture  patterns  very  different 
from  middle-class  American  patterns,  they  found  it  difficult  to  communi- 
cate with  an  American  male  therapist.  Divorce  was  not  acceptable  in 
their  families  or  among  their  peers.  They  were  dependent  on  their  hus- 
bands for  finances.  This  tended  to  limit  funds  for  professional  help. 

It  also  prohibited  their  return  to  their  home  countries.  One  of  the 
wives  considered  selling  her  jewelry  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  go 
about  making  the  sale.  Both  women  considered  leaving  their  husbands. 

The  Salvation  Army  was  the  only  shelter  available.  Immigration  restric- 
tions presented  barriers  to  changing  the  marital  situation.  The  wives 
had  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  wives  of  students. 

Two  wives  were  tired  of  being  ambassadors.  Instead  of  being  able 
to  talk  about  their  own  interests,  they  felt  that  they  were  always  asked 
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about  their  country.  "The  questions  are  so  stupid!"  "Americans  know 
nothing  about  other  countries." 

General  Satisfaction 

Thirty-nine,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  wives  expressed  either  dis- 
satisfaction or  no  real  satisfaction  with  their  stay.  Thirty  of  the 
thirty-nine,  or  54  per  cent,  seemed  to  be  in  a detached  state.  They 
were  not  sufficiently  involved  in  the  life  around  them  to  find  it  satis- 
factory or  unsatisfactory. 

The  satisfaction  score  was  the  total  of  the  scores  received  on 
the  seven  subcategories  or  specific  problem  areas.  The  possible  range 
of  scores  was  from  seven  to  thirty-five.  The  mean  score  was  25.3.  The 
wives  felt  dissatisfied  with  few  aspects  of  their  stay  in  the  United 
States.  The  aspects  that  were  dissatisfying  were  changed  or  tolerated. 

The  measures  of  the  scores  of  the  satisfaction  supplement  the 
scores  of  the  well-being  measures  in  illustrating  a modal  behavior  pat- 
tern for  international  wives.  Regardless  of  what  the  situation  was,  or 
what  the  accompanying  problems  were,  the  wife  adapted  herself  to  the 
situation.  She  tolerated  ambiguities  and  discords.  Her  pattern  of  be- 
havior was  to  operate  from  a position  of  neutrality,  or  uninvolvement, 
of  being  neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied.  She  was  not  really  dis- 
satisfied with  any  facet  of  her  stay;  neither  was  she  really  content. 

Her  husband's  advanced  study  was  seen  as  necessary.  The  situation  was 
a temporary  one.  She  could  not  change  the  situation  without  radical  ac- 
tion--either  leaving  her  husband  or  demanding  that  he  leave  before  his 
goal  was  achieved.  She  could  put  up  with  almost  anything  in  this  tem- 


porary situation. 
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Husbands 

One  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  factor  in 
determining  the  well-being,  social  interaction,  and  satisfaction  of  the 
international  wife  was  the  husband.  His  attitude  toward  his  work,  to- 
ward the  United  States,  toward  their  children,  and  toward  his  wife  de- 
termined how  she  reacted.  Although  she  was  always  affected  by  her  hus- 
band's behavior  and  attitudes, she  seemed  to  be  even  more  greatly  affected 

j1 

in  a strange  country  where  he  was  her  main  link  with  the  community.  He 
set  the  tone  and  the  framework  for  the  family's  international  experience. 
Unless  she  was  very  independent,  the  wife  will  follow  his  pattern. 

Oftentimes  the  husband  was  so  concerned  with  getting  his  degree 
that  he  had  little  time  to  spend  with  his  wife  and  children.  He  did  not 
share  their  interests.  He  had  his  professional  goals  and  interests. 
Relationships  frequently  deteriorated  during  this  time.  The  individual 
family  members  underwent  diverse  experiences.  He  had  more  contact  with 
Americans.  More  often  than  the  wife,  he  aspired  to  have  what  Americans 
seemed  to  have.  This  often  made  him  critical  of  his  wife  s English,  her 
"foreign  food"  her  dress,  and  her  limited  understanding.  He  did  not 
understand  why  she  wasn't  happy.  She  had  nothing  to  do.  He  wanted  her 
to  be  responsible  for  the  children,  but  was  jealous  when  she  spent  more 
time  with  them  than  with  him. 

He  could  do  much  to  alleviate  her  feelings  of  loneliness  and  bore- 
dom by  helping  her  become  involved  in  the  university  community  and  by 
sharing  his  experiences  with  her.  However,  the  wives  felt  that  this 
happened  seldom.  All  too  often  they  felt  isolated  from  their  husbands. 
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The  husbands  were  often  sensitive  to  these  complaints.  Often- 
times they  asked  if  they  could  come  to  the  interview  sessions.  I did 
not  want  them  in  the  interview  proper,  but  welcomed  them  to  talk  with 
us  after  the  session  was  over.  The  husbands  tended  to  be  very  talkative. 
They  discussed  their  own  problems  and  the  problems  of  their  wives.  The 
husbands,  in  every  instance,  urged  me  to  come  back.  "My  wife  needs 
company . " 

' The  chief  reason  for  assigning  scores  to  the  areas  of  remembered 
well-being,  well-being,  social  interaction,  and  satisfaction  was  to  be 
able  to  compare  the  wives--to  see  not  only  what  characteristics  and 
problems  made  up  the  modal  figure,  but  also  to  look  at  the  extremities 
to  see  if  there  were  experiences  which  generally  increase  or  decrease 
the  rate  of  acculturation.  The  items  in  these  areas  were  studied  indi- 
vidually as  well  as  the  areas. 

The  mid-point  of  the  possible  scores  for  each  of  the  areas  was 
used  as  the  cut-off  point  between  high  and  low  well-being,  social  inter- 
action, satisfaction,  and  English  facility.  The  mid-point  of  well-being 
was  nine,  of  social  interaction  and  satisfaction  was  21.  A mid-point  of 
six  was  assigned  to  English  facility. 


Summary 

This  study  was  an  attempt  to  understand  the  international  student 
wife,  her  feelings,  her  attitudes,  her  situation,  her  background.  The 
wives  have  been  cooperative  and  frank  in  exploring  and  sharing  experi- 
ences with  me.  The  accumulated  data  provide  an  anatomy  of  the  interna- 


tional student  wife. 


Scores  of  Remembered  Well-Being,  Well-Being,  Social  Interaction,  Satisfaction 
and  English  Facility  above  the  Mid-points  by  Geographic  Area 
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In  addition  to  studying  the  frequency  distributions  of  the  back- 
ground data  and  the  seventeen  measures,  the  investigator  has  also  attemp- 
ted to  study  the  possible  relationships  between  the  measures  of  well-being, 
social  interaction,  and  satisfaction  and  the  background  data. 

I constructed  contingency  tables,  or  2 x 2 tables,  for  each  of  the 
following  possible  relationships,  a total  of  21  tables  high  and  low, 
presence  of  children  and  absence  of  children  with  well-being,  high  and 
low,  social  interaction,  and  high  and  low  satisfaction;  European  origin 
and  non-European  origin  with  high  and  low  well-being,  high  and  low  social 
interaction,  and  high  and  low  satisfaction;  student  and  non-student  with 
high  and  low  well-being,  high  and  low  social  interaction,  and  high  and 
low  satisfaction;  English  class  participation  and  non-participation  with 
high  and  low  well-being,  high  and  low  social  interaction,  and  high  and 
low  satisfaction;  university  housing  and  non-university  housing  with  high 


and  low  well-being,  high  and  low  social  interaction,  and  high  and  low 
satisfaction;  less  than  one  year  stay  and  more  than  one  year  stay  with 
well-being,  social  interaction,  and  satisfaction;  English  adequacy  and 
non-adequacy  with  well-being,  social  interaction  and  satisfaction. 

The  relationships  were  tested  by  the  following  formula  for  X2: 


N (AD-BC)  - N/2)2 
”(A+B  (C+D)  (A-hC ) (B+D) 


The  Yates'  correction  was  made  in  the  formula  used  when  no  cell  contained 
less  than  five  units.  .The  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  was  found  by  mul- 
tiplying (h-1)  (k-1),  h rows,  k columns. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  in  any  of  the  twenty-one 
relationships  at  the.  .05  level. 
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Relation  of  Data  to  Research 

Although  those  receiving  the  lowest  English  facility  scores  re- 
ported feelings  of  extensive  loneliness,  boredom,  and  homesickness,  60 
per  cent  of  those  with  English  facility  scores  below  the  raid-point  of 
the  range  tended  to  report  well-being  above  the  well-being  mid-point.  Of 
those  receiving  high  English  facility  scores,  some  11  per  cent  scored 
below  the  well-being  mid-point  of  the  range  of  scores.  Those  with  low 
English  facility  scores  received  low  social-interaction  scores.  So  did 
those  with  adequate  English  facility.  Those  with  low  English  facility 
all  received  satisfaction  scores  above  the  mid-point  of  satisfaction 
range,  whereas  five  of  those  with  adequate  English  facility  scores 
were  below  the  satisfaction  mid-point. 

Good  command  of  the  English  language  was  not  found  to  lead  to 
well-being  or  to  social  interaction.  This  agreed  with  the  conclusions 
of  Sewell  and  Davidsen  and  Selltiz.  The  data  gathered  in  this  do  not 
support  the  findings  of  Lado,  Swaen,  Parakan,  Cieslak,  and  Deutsch  and 
Won  that  English  ability  is  a decisive  factor  in  the  socializing  of 
students  and  that  the  major  requisite  for  adjustment  is  proficiency  in 
English.  For  the  wives,  proficiency  in  English  did  not  seem  necessary. 

It  was,  however,  important  that  they  be  able  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood. Presumably  since  they  did  not  have  to  attend  classes  or  to  as- 
sociate with  English-speaking  persons,  English  facility  did  not  assume 
such  importance.  It  wis  possible  to  shop  by  recognizing  boxes  and  pic- 
tures and  without  a large  English  vocabulary. 

The  findings  of  this  study  support  Selltiz'  circular  explanation-- 
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that  those  persons  who  interact  with  Americans  tend  to  gain  more  self- 
confidence  in  their  speaking  ability  and  as  they  gain  more  self-confi- 
dence, they  tend  to  interact  more.  The  findings  agree  with  those  of 
Nasser  and  Sewell  and  Davidsen  that  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
communication  is  not  proficiency  but  encouragement  and  guidance.  Those 
scoring  high  in  well-being  showed  considerable  self-confidence  in  their 
English  facility. 

The  research  findings  of  Goldsen,  Sewell,  Morris,  and  Selltiz 
show  that  Europeans  generally  tend  to  adjust  to  the  United  States  with 
less  difficulty  and  trouble  than  non-Europeans.  The  European  wives 
tended  to  score  above  the  mid-point  in  well-being,  social  interaction, 
and  satisfaction.  They  remembered  having  little  difficulty  adjusting 
to  the  United  States.  However,  being  European  does  not  guarantee  one 
well-being  social  interaction  or  satisfaction.  Neither  does  being  non- 
European  guarantee  that  one  will  have  difficulties*  Those  persons  who 
received  the  highest  scores  on  well-being,  social  interaction,  and  satis- 
faction were  from  diverse  cultural  areas.  However,  all  of  the  high 
scorers  had  had  experiences  with  people  from  different  backgrounds  and 
different  cultures.  They  had  travelled  outside  their  home  country.  This 
finding  supports  Selltiz'  hypothesis  that  it  is  not  national  origin  that 
facilitates  adjustment,  but  previous  experiences  outside  a person's  own 
cultural  milieu. 

Heterogeneity  was  noted  within  each  geographical  group.  There 
were  as  many  differences  within  a geographical  area  as  between  areas. 
There  was  as  much  diversity,  perhaps  more,  in  the  Indian  group  as  there 


was  in  the  entire  sample. 
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vThe  Latin  Americans  and  the  Indians  tended  to  cluster.  This 
supports  the  findings  of  Cieslak  and  Boddy.  Whereas  the  Latins  cluster 
to  speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  the  Indians  promoted  nationalism  and 
public  relations.  Those  Indians  and  Latins  who  scored  high  on  well- 
being and  social  interaction  did  not  tend  to  be  as  cluster-bound  as 
those  scoring  lower  on  well-being  and  social  interaction.  Satisfac- 
tion was  not  related  to  national  origin. 

Although  the  wives  considered  it  worthwhile  to  know  Americans, 
they  did  not  make  any  concerted  effort  to  establish  contacts.  Having 
an  American  friend  was  not  a major  goal.  The  wives  felt  little  pressure 
to  develop  American  friendships.  They  reported  being  satisfied  with  a 
friend  from  their  own  country  or  from  another  country.  They  shared  com- 
mon problems.  Those  who  scored  highest  in  well-being  and  social  inter- 
action reported  having  American  friends,  national  friends,  and  interna- 
tional friends.  The  presence  and  help  of  a friendly  and  interested  per- 
son was  mentioned  again  and  again  by  the  wives . This  supports  the  evi- 
dence of  Nasser,  Sewell  and  Davidsen,  and  Selltiz.  It  was  important  to 
the  wives  to  have  someone  help  them  when  they  needed  assistance.  The 
nationality  of  the  helper  was  unimportant.  Frequently  a fellow- national 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  a long  period  of  time  helped  the 
wife  bridge  the  "foreign"  gap.  The  same  American  names  were  mentioned 
again  as  helpers.  These  women  were  active  in  the  Gainesville  Council 
for  International  Friendship  and  the  Foreign  Friends  Committee.  The 
friends  of  the  international  student  wives  tended  to  be  fellow-nationals, 
Americans,  and  internationals  they  met  at  the  International  Wives  meet- 
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ings,  wives  of  international  colleagues  of  their  husbands.  Few  wives 
reported  developing  friendships  in  their  housing  unit,  unless  the 
friendship  was  with  an  international.  This  supported  the  evidence  of 
Brye  in  her  study  of  Flavet. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  wives,  the  first  six  to  eighteen 
months  are  the  most  unhappy,  disagreeable  times.  They  experienced  their 
greatest  adjustment  problems  upon  arrival. 

f 

According  to  the  "U"  curve  theory  of  Lysgaard  and  Smith,'  the  most 
disagreeable  time  is  the  second  phase,  the  sixth  month  to  the  eighteenth 
month . 

The  major  changes  in  the  role  of  wife  and  mother  were  experienced 
by  the  women  during  the  first  six  months  or  year.  It  was  during  this 
initial  time  that  she  was  attempting  to  become  familiar  with  her  setting 
and  trying  to  find  out  who  she  was  in  this  new  scheme.  Other  times  dur- 
ing her  stay  which  produced  periods  of  stress,  depression,  and  anxiety 
were  (1)  having  a baby;  (2)  dropping  out  of  school;  (3)  developing  in- 
tensive dislike  for  husband. 

Her  satisfaction  with  her  stay  in  the  United  States  was  decreased 
if  she  felt  that  it  was  time  for  the  family  to  return  home  and  this  was 
not  possible.  She  yearned  for  the  grandparents  to  see  their  grandchild. 
It  was  important  that  the  stay  be  well-def ined . If  the  wife  could  count 
the  days  until  she  could  return  home,  nothing  seemed  too  difficult  to 
tolerate.  Although  the  longer  she  stayed,  the  more  likely  she  was  to 
have  a close  friend,  she  preferred  to  stay  for  a limited  period.  Open 
Doors  1968  reports  that  there  is  a definite  trend  for  internationals  to 


stay  in  the  United  States  rather  than  return  to  their  home  country , It 
appeared  that  wives  who  stay  in  the  United  States  more  thaii  two  years 
become  attached  to  the  United  States.  This  was  especially  true  of 
Asians  and  Middle  Easterners  who  did  not  have  positions  to  return  td, 

As  with  the  findings  of  the  married  student  wives  by  Aitnidfl, 
Yamamoto,  and  Clarke,  the  international  student  wives  are  isolated  froni 

the  university  and  the  city.  They  did  not  know  about  the  facilities  of 

* 

the  activities.  If  they  were  informed,  they  were  hesitant  to  attend 
because  (1)  they  didn't  understand  English  in  large  group  situations j 
(2)  they  didn't  like  to  go  strange  places  by  themselves;  (3)  they  were 
too  busy  at  home. 

Although  finances  were  a major  problem  for  international  students, 
the  modal  international  wife  did  not  report  being  under  constant'  and 
withering  financial  stress  as  found  in  the  married  student  studies , 

The  internationals,  like  their  fellow  Americans,  were  self-suppor ting* 
They  did  not  depend  on  their  families  for  financial  support.  Because 
of  immigration  rulings  and  lack  of  available  positions,  the  wives  did 
not  tend  to  work  outside  the  home.  The  husbands  had  no  part-time  em* 
ployment.  The  families  managed  to  subsist  on  the  monthly  grant.  If 
one  is  able  to  live  in  Flavet,  spend  no  money  on  clothes,  and  encounter 
no  emergency,  one  can  subsist.  However,  there  were  emergencies.  By 
middle  class  American  standards  the  wives  tended  to  be  frugal.  They 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  frills  for  an  American  degree  for  their 
husbands.  For  some  of  the  families,  the  graduate  stipend  was  more  thaii 
the  husband  would  earn  in  a professional  position  in  his  own  country , 
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Although  the  expenses  tend  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  income,  this  cut 
in  income  does  not  make  the  prospect  of  returning  home  very  appealing. 

Tfre  wives  who  worked  full  or  part-time,  frequently  did  so  for 
their  own  fulfillment  or  in  order  to  have  money  for  a special  project. 
There  was  less  opportunity  for  the  international  wife  to  be  the  family 
breadwinner . 

Children  are  accepted  as  natural;  they  seemed  to  be  very  welcome 
in  the  foreign  families,  however  this  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the  post- 
partum depression  suffered  by  the  wives  who  had  no  one  to  support  them  in 
this  time  of  stress.  The  baby  provided  the  international  wife  with  some- 
thing meaningful  to  do.  Taking  care  of  her  child  was  a rewarding  experi- 
ence and  she  felt  quite  satisfied  when  other  persons  complimented  her  on 
the  child. 

There  was  little  family  planning.  The  wives  weie  child-bearing 
age.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  when  the  time  was  right,  the  baby  would 
come.  Ellis's  findings  have  little  relation  to  this  study.  Children 
seemed  to  be  "a  blessing."  However,  two  of  the  wives  who  reported  ex- 
tensive difficulties  adjusting  to  the  Gainesville  situation  felt  that 
their  difficulties  were  due  in  part  to  their  preference  not  to  stay  at 
home  and  their  lack  of  experience  in  dealing  wi'th  infants. 

Not  having  children  was  a problem  for  two  wives . Information 
about  family  planning  could  well  be  incorporated  into  a long-term  ori- 
entation program. 

Insofar  as  the  wife  was  not  the  breadwinner,  there  was  not  the 
same  role  reversal  problem  as  was  found  by  Whitmer  in  the  American 
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married  student  families.  However  many  of  the  international  wives  noted 
that  their  husbands  had  given  up,  or  delegated,  any  responsibility  for 
the  rearing  of  the  children  to  the  wives.  Where  the  husband  was  the 
traditional  authority  figure,  this  delegation  created  radical  role  change. 
It  was  difficult  for  the  wife  to  be  a mother  in  a strange  culture,  let 
alone  try  to  be  a mother  and  a father.  When  her  new  role  included  be- 
ing the  disciplinarian,  it  was  an  unwelcome  addition  of  duties. 

The  international  wives  are  like  married  student  wives  in  some 
way,  and  like  the  foreign  students  in  another.  However,  they  seem  to 
resemble  most  wives  in  a mobile  society.  Their  problems  and  anxieties 
tend  to  stem  more  from  the  mobility  than  from  their  cultural  gackgrounds 
or  their  fringe  participation  in  the  student  community. 

Those  wives  who  had  had  positions  of  importance  in  their  own  coun- 
try had  the  most  difficult  times  adjusting  when  they  could  find  no  posi- 
tions of  importance  in  the  United  States.  As  they  found  positions  of 
importance  to  them,  they  were  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  situa- 
tions . 

The  wives  who  saw  themselves  as  wives  and  mothers  tended  to  have 
some  initial  difficulties  acclimating  themselves  to  the  United  States, 
but  were  able  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  as  wives  and  mothers. 
Their  perspective,  tended  to  be  turned  inward  onto  their  family.  They 
tended  to  be  spectators,  uninvolved  in  the  culture  around  them. 

Those  wives  who  had  something  "important"  to  do  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  who  moved  immediately  into  something  "important"  in  the  United 
States,  had  the  least  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  changes.  This  con- 
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firms  the  findings  of  Burgess,  Gordon,  Lipset,  and  Rachlis. 

The  wives  who  did  not  limit  themselves  to  their  national  groups 
tended  to  have  more  American  experiences.  Many  of  the  international 
wives  lived  in  the  United  States  as  if  they  had  never  left  their  homes. 
Their  perspectives  were  not  broadened  substantially  by  accompanying 
their  husbands  to  the  United  States.  Their  human  potential  was  left 
untapped.  The  chief  function  of  the  international  wives  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  maintainer  of  the  home  and  family.  This  is  the  func- 
tion expected  by  the  wife,  confirmed  by  the  husband,  and  rewarded  by 


the  culture. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATION! 

Summary 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  €0  gain  a sensitive  under- 
standing of  the  international  student  wife  and  insight  into  her  percep- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  change  in  culture  arid  position  on  her  situa- 
tion. It  was  a study  of  individuals  from  diverse  backgrounds  who  were 
in  the  same  subculture  because  of  their  husbands'  educational  plans. 

The  subjects  were  fifty-six  wives  of  international  students  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  Each  wife  had  a foreign  citizenship*  was 
married  to  a foreign  citizen  who  was  a student  at  the  University  of 
Florida  for  one  Or  more  terms  during  1966-1967*  was  living  in  Gaines- 
ville, and  had  lived  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years. 

The  investigator  attempted  to  understand  the  milieu  of  the  inter- 
national wife  by  moving  in  the  international  student  subculture  for  some 
four  years  prior  to  conducting  the  panel  interviews.  The  interviews 
were  the  major  source  of  information  for  this  study.  The  investigator 
conducted  two  loosely  structured  interviews*  some  three  to  four  months 
apart*  with  each  of  the  subjects  in  the  familiar  setting  of  the  interna- 
tional's own  livirig  room. 

Demographic  data  were  gathered  about  each  wife.  Data  were  also 
gathered  about  her  present  situation  and  her'  reported  feelings  Of  her 
situation.  The  data  were  recorded  on  distribution  tables.  The  reported 
feelings  were  recorded  as  measurement  scores  ori  five  point  scales.  The 
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measurements  appear  in  the  appendix.  The  background  data  were  studied 
in  relation  to  the  measurements  of  well-being,  social  interaction,  satis- 
faction, ^nd  English  facility.  The  relationships  were  analyzed  by  means 
of  2 x 2 tables.  With  the  X^,  .05  level  of  significance,  there  were  no 
significant  relationships. 

The  data  revealed  a wide  range  of  variations  in  background,  present 
position,  and  feelings  of  the  fifty-six  wives.  There  was  no  single  prob- 
lem that  could  be  identified  as  "the  problem"  of  all  international  student 
wives.  The  women  were  dealing  with  a complex  of  problems,  different  and 
uneven,  of  major  importance  to  some,  trivial  to  others;  devastating  one 
day  or  group  of  days,  capable  of  being  handled  another  day.  The  same 
problem  had  different  significance  when  viewed  from  different  vantage 
points.  Each  wife  viewed  her  situation  from  a somewhat  different  perspec- 
tive. 

The  change  in  culture  and  role  involved  trauma  and  stress.  The 
degree  of  stress  seemed  to  depend  on  the  individual  wife's  concept  and 
expectations  of  herself  and  her  own  ability  to  adapt.  The  international 
wife  resembles  the  foreign  student  in  some  respects.  She  too  must  func- 
tion within  the  framework  of  a strange  language  and  a different  culture. 
However,  unless  she  is  a student,  she  does  not  need  to  possess  fluent  Eng-  * 
lish  facility.  She  does  not  experience  academic  pressures. 

She  is  like  the  American  married  student  wife  in  some  respects.  She 
must  find  satisfactory  housing  to  meet  her  limited  budget.  She  suffers 
from,  the  solitude  and  the  lack  of  familial  support.  She  must  cope  with 
the  stress  and  strain  of  being  a mother  without  familiar!  and  extrafamilial 
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support.  Her  problems  arise  from  a combination  of  the  international,  the 
married  student  wife,  and  the  young  mother  in  a framework  of  the  mobile 
society.  She  not  only  must  adapt  herself  to  the  change  in  language,  in 
culture,  in  social  status;  she  must  also  find  her  own  identity  as  a part 
of  the  family  unit.  When  her  chief  goal  and  identity  is  that  of  wife  and 
mother,  the  responsibilities  of  this  compound  role  assume  priority  over 
all  of  the  other  problems  and  difficulties . 

^Although  each  wife  has  her  own  patterns  of  coping  with  the  univer- 
sity situation,  the  investigator  found  two  strikingly  different  patterns 
within  the  group  of  international  wives.  There  was  a majority  or  modal 
configuration  and  a secondary  pattern.  The  modal  wife  was  wife  and  mother. 
The  secondary  wife  was  also  wife  and  mother,  but  she  was  struggling  to 
find  her  own  identity.  Attention  was  focused  on  the  common  problems, 
needs,  and  ways  of  coping  of  both  the  modal  and  the  secondary  pattern. 

The  Modal  Pattern  Wife 

She  is  a woman  in  her  late  twenties  whose  husband  is  a graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Florida.  He  has  an  assistantship,  fellowship, 
or  financial  support  from  his  employer.  He  has  no  extra  employment.  She 
has  some  college  training  but  does  not  plan  to  work,  although  she  may  have 
worked  prior  to  her  marriage.  She  has  no  real  desire  for  additional  educa- 
tion. Her  major  concern  and  her  primary  goal  is  to  be  a good  wife  and  a 
good  mother.  Being  married  is  of  primary  importance  to  her.  She  accepts 
the  judgment  of  her  husband.  What  he  wants  to  do,  she  will  do.  It  was 
his  decision  to  come  to  the  United  States.  She  thinks  that  she  would  have 
been  happy  staying  at  home  while  he  came  to  study.  However,  these  are 
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child-bearing  years  and  her  husband  urged  her  to  come.  She  came  to  the 
United  States  after  he  had  been  settled  in  Gainesville.  She  does  not  come 
to  the  Unifed  States  with  great  expectations.  She  has  no  written  or  un- 
written list  of  objectives  she  wishes  to  achieve  during  her  stay  in 
Gainesville.  Her  reason  for  coming  to  the  United  States  is  to  be  with 
her  husband.  Since  she  cannot  speed  up  his  education,  she  tolerates  the 
educational  process.  Their  finances  are  very  limited,  by  American  stan- 
dards. She  does  not  feel  that  she  can  spend  anything  on  herself  nor  on 
her  home.  Her  few  new  clothes  come  from  her  parents.  She  saves  from  her 
groceries  enough  money  so  that  her  husband  can  purchase  such  items  as  a 
tape  recorder  to  take  home  with  him. 

When  she  first  came  to  Gainesville  she  was  unhappy  with  the  climate, 
her  housing,  the  lack  of  available  national  spices  and  foods,  and  the 
abundance  of  time  on  her  hands.  She  lacked  self-confidence  in  her  ability 
to  communicate.  She  learns  to  tolerate  the  humidity  and  to  familiarize 
herself  with  the  supermarket.  She  learns  the  addresses  of  foreign  food 
import  shops.  Soon  her  diet  varies  little  from  that  she  was  accustomed 
to.  She  lives  in  university  housing,  but  does  little  to  individualize 
her  apartment.  The  apartment  has  a motel  room  appearance.  When  she  finds 
the  housing  situation  intolerable,  she  manages  to'  move.  She  avails  her- 
self of  the  Gainesville  Council  Loan  Closet,  particularly  for  items  for 
the  children. 

Although  she  speaks  about  going  to  school,  she  never  gets  around 
to  sending  for  her  transcripts.  She  studies  English,  but  not  with  aca- 
demic zest.  English  class  is  a social  gathering,  an  acceptable  reason 
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for  leaving  her  children  with  a friend.  Her  English  is  sufficient  to 
make  herself  understood  and  to  understand  others  in  one-to-one  conver- 
sations or  in  small  groups.  She  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  movies 
and  lectures  and  does  not  enjoy  large  social  gatherings.  She  watches  a 
great  deal  of  television  and  plays  with  her  child.  She  has  met  some 
Americans  and  talked  with  them  but  she  does  not  have  close  American 
friends.  She  appreciates  the  visits  of  individuals  from  the  Foreign 
Friends  Committee  and  from  the  Gainesville  Council. 

She  has  painful  memories  of  being  very  lonely,  very  bored,  and  very 
homesick  at  the  beginning  of  her  Gainesville  stay.  In  time,  this  trauma 
is  overcome.  She  copes  without  any  formal  counseling  or  without  any  as- 
sistance from  the  university  or  the  Foreign  Student  Office.  She  "passes 
time"  by  watching  television,  playing  with  the  baby,  and  visiting  with 
friends.  She  is  a spectator.  She  seldom  visits  with  the  American  wives 
who  are  her  neighbors.  She  is  fairly  happy  and  secure  in  her  small  niche. 
There  is  little  awareness  on  her  part  of  the  university  facilities,  univer- 
sity functions  or  the  life  of  the  city.  Her  life  is  focused  on  her  hus- 
band and  her  children.  She  feels  that  being  a wife  and  mother  is  a full- 
time responsibility  that  leaves  little  or  no  room  for  additional  goals  or 
purposes.  She  is  frustrated  when  she  feels  that  she  is  not  performing  as 
a good  wife  or  a good  mother . 

The  Secondary  Pattern  Wife 

The  chief  difference  in  the  modal  wife  and  the  secondary  wife  is 
in  the  way  that  each  sees  herself.  Whereas  the  modal  wife  sees  herself 
as  her  husband's  wife  and  her  children's  mother  and  is  seemingly  pleased 
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to  receive  her  status,  her  rewards,  and  her  identity  in  this  fashion, 
the  secondary  wife  is  struggling  to  find  out  who  she  is.  Frequently  the 
secondary  wife  is  tormented.  She  has  assumed  the  role  of  wife  and  the 
role  of  mother.  She  wants  to  fulfill  her  responsibilities  to  her  family 
but  she  has  additional  needs.  She  seems  to  be  acutely  lonely--not  because 
she  has  no  friends  (she  does)  but  because  she  does  not  lcnoX'/  who  she  is  or 
who  she  wants  to  be.  Her  role  is  not  well  defined.  She  does  not  want  to 
wear  a name  tag  identifying  her  by  her  husband's  name.  She  wants  inde- 
pendence and  she  wants  to  be  dependent.  This  struggle  cuts  across  na- 
tional lines,  age  lines,  and  English  facility.  It  seems  to  affect  some 
women  in  each  of  the  possible  pattern  groupings.  Until  they  can  find 
themselves,  the  secondary  pattern  women  have  headaches,  stomach  aches, 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  premenstrual  depressions.  When  the  secon- 
dary pattern  woman  finds  something  she  considers  worthwhile  to  do  with 
her  time  and  begins  to  see  who  she  wants  to  be,  she  is  a different  person 
mentally  and  physically.  This  was  vividly  exemplified  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  women.  The  secondary  pattern  wife  would  probably  be  unhappy  un- 
til she  found  herself  no  matter  where  she  was  living.  The  change  in  cul- 
ture may  intensify  the  identity  struggle  because  of  the  variety  of  models 
offered  for  observation,  but  the  culture  change  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
unhappiness.  The  change  may  contribute  to  the  woman's  struggle  if  she 
has  left  a position  of  importance  to  accompany  her  husband.  For  her,  ad- 
mission to  the  university,  a stimulating  job,  or  a continuing  supportive 
group  experience  meets  a basic  need.  The  need  structure  of  the  modal  wife 
and  that  of  the  secondary  wife  are  similar;  the  way  in  which  the  needs  are 
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fulfilled  is  frequently  quite  different. 

The  secondary  wife  tends  to  have  confidence  in  her  adequate  Eng- 
lish facility.  She  has  had  some  position  of  importance  in  her  own  coun- 
try or  aspires  to  such  a position.  The  secondary  wife  seldom  seems  satis- 
fied or  peacefully  happy.  However,  when  she  achieves  what  she  considers 
to  be  a meaningful  identity,  she  functions  at  a high  level. 

The  anguish  of  the  secondary  wife  is  not  always  understood  or 
welcomed  by  her  husband  or  children,  nor  even  by  the  wife  herself.  She 
struggles  to  be  an  individual.  At  the  same  time  she  is  envious  of  the 
modal  wife's  satisfaction. 

The  modal  and  the  secondary  wife  function  at  different  levels. 

They  have  little  contact  with  each  other,  regardless  of  national  origin. 
The  modal  wife  chooses  her  friends  from  her  national  group  and  interna- 
tionals who  live  in  her  village  or  neighborhood.  The  secondary  wife 
chooses  her  friends  because  of  similar  interests.  The  modal  wife  and  the 
secondary  wife  do  not  seem  to  understand  each  other,  nor  to  be  comfortable 
with  each  other. 

One  wife  who  was  struggling  to  find  herself  described  the  "others" 
from  her  country. 

These  women  have  no  individuality.  They  don't  try  to  go 
against  their  husbands.  They  don't  know  whether  they're 
lonely  or  not.  They  keep  themselves  busy  and  don't  have 
much  to  think  about.  They  have  their  family.  They're 
contented. 

People  are  the  loneliest  who  think  the  most.  The  educated 
feel  more  lonely.  If  you  are  not  brought  up  to  think,  do 
you  feel  this  lonely?  No  inspiration.  No  aspiration.  They're 
seif  contented,  self  satisfied;  they  have  no  desire  to  get 
outside  the  home,  to  see  what  the  world  is,  to  aspire  to  more, 
to  want  to  have  more. 
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Thinking,  thinking,  loneliness  is  caused  by  frustration. 

Mine  is . 

Perhaps  the  differences  between  people  of  the  same  country 

are  greater  than  that  between  people  of  many  countries. 

There  are  many  wives  who  are  exceptions  to  both  the  modal  and 
secondary  schemas.  There  are  modal  wives  who  have  little  interest  in 
making  their  homes  aesthetically  pleasant  or  in  serving  creative  dishes 
or  trying  to  plan  meals  to  meet  the  family  dietary  needs.  There  are 

f 

secondary  wives  whose  homes  are  vibrant  with  personality  and  care  and 
those  for  whom  cooking  is  an  enjoyable  art.  It  is  impossible  to  gener- 
alize . 

This  study  points  up  a tragic  waste  of  human  potential.  As  human 
beings  we  tend  to  perform  as  we  are  expected  to  perform.  Little  is  ex- 
pected of  the  wives  of  the  international  students.  Their  own  expectations 
are  minimal.  Their  benefits  are  meager. 

No  two  wives  have  the  same  backgrounds  or  perspectives  or  the  same 
needs.  Individual  attention  of  some  sort  seems  necessary.  The  wives  need 
to  be  challenged,  to  be  stimulated.  They  need  to  be  exposed. 

There  is  a need  to  facilitate  the  initial  adjustment  of  the  wives, 
to  give  them  more  self  confidence,  and  to  expose  them  to  resources.  Each 
wife  needs  to  see  herself  and  the  potential  of  her  visit  for  her  own  de- 
velopment and  her  contribution  to  society.  The  children  and  the  family 
unit  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  outstanding  work  done  by  the  Gainesville  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Friendship  and  the  Foreign  Friends  Committee  in  their  programs  of 
hospitality,  home  visits,  sewing  and  English  classes  and  the  loan  closet 
is  recognized.  The  work  needs  to  be  expanded. 
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Recommendations 

Orientation 

The  wives  have  no  planned  orientation  to  their  new  situation.  A 
program  is  recommended.  However  these  women  are  not  freshmen;  the  ori- 
entation needs  to  be  flexible  and  multi-faceted  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
the  modal  and  the  secondary  wife.  The  orientation  needs  to  be  immediate, 
long-term,  small-group,  and  supportive. 

f 

Immediate . In  the  initial  orientation  sessions,  the  wife  needs  to 
be  assisted  in  finding  out  where  she  is,  what  is  here,  and  how  to  meet  her 
family's  basic  needs. 

Long  term.  When  the  basic  needs  are  met,  the  long  term  orienta- 
tion can  deal  with  the  wife's  personal  development- -who  she  is  and  how  to 
cope  with  new  situations  as  they  arise  in  an  intelligent,  receptive  manner. 
The  orientation  could  sensitize  her  to  opportunities  for  further  investi- 
gation . 

The  orientation  would  require  assistance  and  direction  from  many 
well  trained  persons  and  considerable  self  help  from  the  individual  wives. 
It  would  be  revised  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  wife  and  would  deal  with  her 
perceptions  and  predispositions,  her  language  ability,  her  acculturation, 
her  knowledge  of  her  own  country  and  of  herself,  her  physical  needs,  her 
goals  and  her  readjustment  to  her  home. 

The  wives  need  a psychological  orientation  that  will  help  them  to 
develop  self  confidence,  flexibility,  tolerance  of  ambiguity,  and  appre- 
ciation of  solitude.  Counseling  by  persons  sensitive  to  her  milieu  should 
be  readily  available  to  the  foreign  wife.  Preventive  mental  and  physical 
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health  programs  should  be  available  at  low  cost  or  under  a group  insur- 
ance program. 

The  orientation  can  utilize  films,  television,  booklets,  person 
toperson  experiences  and  small  group  discussions.  It  can  include  preven- 
tive physical  and  mental  health  examinations  and  counseling.  Individuals 
can  be  encouraged  to  meet  in  small  heterogeneous  international  groups; 
national  clubs  can  supplement  rather  than  assume  priority. 

Continuing  Education 

The  wives  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  study.  The  area  of 
study  for  many  of  the  wives  could  be  marriage  and  the  family.  For  other 
wives  the  area  should  be  limited  only  by  the  lack  of  available  personnel 
to  teach  such  a course. 

Marriage  and  the  Family.  Education  in  marriage  and  the  family 
could  involve  integration  into  the  child  study  groups,  family  weekend 
retreats,  programs  on  family  planning,  interior  decorating,  and  nutrition. 
Through  small  groups  with  common  interests,  kinship  patterns  could  be 
formed  that  could  meet  the  needs  of  support  during  the  crucial  periods  of 
life  in  Gainesville.  The  kinship  relations  could  provide  the  important 
support  during  pregnancy  and  postpartum. 

Playgroups . Playgroups  for  groups  of  five  international  and  Amer- 
ican children  could  be  formed  among  internationals  and  Americans . Each 
week  one  of  the  five  mothers  would  keep  the  children.  There  would  be  a 
"school"  schedule  with  flexibility  to  enable  the  individual  mother  to 
share  her  capabilities  with  the  children.  The  playgroup  would  provide 
the  children  with  group  experiences  and  English  speaking  opportunities. 
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It  would  enable  the  mother  to  have  some  time  of  her  own,  some  time  to 
watch  her  child  interact  with  other  children,  and  an  opportunity  to  give 
of  herself. 

Nurseries . One  or  more  nurseries  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation for  training  and  studying  could  be  instigated  near  the  campus  hous- 
ing. The  nurseries  could  provide  the  students  with  experience  and  the 
wives  with  training,  in  return  for  contributing  their  children.  The 
children  could  have  experiences  with  mixed  media  and  equipment  too  expen- 
sive for  individual  families  to  purchase.  The  children  could  practice 
their  English  and  interact  with  children  different  and  yet  similar.  The 
nursery  would  provide  a place  for  the  mothers  to  leave  their  children 
while  they  go  to  class  or  engage  in  some  arts  and  crafts  or  a volunteer 
activity. 

Television.  Television  could  serve  as  an  excellent  means  for  the 
continuing  education  of  the  wives  if  given  some  viewing  direction.  A 
diversified  educational  channel  with  the  internationals  in  mind  would  be 
a great  help.  The  local  channel  could  also  serve  as  a calendar  for  those 
who  don't  read  the  university  or  city  newspaper.  (An  important  part  of 
developing  sensitivity  to  the  community  would,  however,  involve  reading 
the  local  newspapers.)  The  studies  of  married  student  wives  and  this 
study  have  found  that  the  wives  who  stay  at  home  watch  a great  deal  of 
television.  The  programs  could  encourage  the  wives  to  venture  further  on 
their  own--to  use  the  libraries,  to  visit  the  city  government,  to  visit 
the  museum  and  the  art  shows. 

The  University  of  Florida.  The  University  of  Florida  should  have 
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a program  of  continuing  education  for  all  persons  but  particularly  for 
families  of  students  and  faculty.  Wives  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
courses  without  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  GRE  or  other  entrance  re- 
quirements. Rather  than  a letter  grade,  these  persons  could  receive  a 
"satisfactory"  or  "unsatisfactory"  grade.  These  courses  could  be  offered 
at  a discounted  rate  if  another  member  of  the  family  was  enrolled  at  full 
fee . 

Santa  Fe  Junior  College.  Santa  Fe  Junior  College  has  an  extensive 
program  of  credit  and  non-credit  courses.  A waiver  of  out-of-state  fees 
should  be  considered.  A coordinator  could  publicize  these  courses  and 
help  set  up  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  international  population. 

English  classes.  These  programs  need  expansion  and  adaptation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  wives.  Although  some  classes  have  been  scheduled 
for  the  morning,  classes  should  be  smaller  and  less  homogeneous. 

Driving  classes.  These  may  be  worthwhile.  Driving  represents  in- 
dependence that  may  facilitate  the  adjustment  and  exposure  of  the  wife  and 
lessens  the  demands  on  the  husband.  These  classes  xjould  have  both  psycho- 
logical and  practical  value. 

Sewing  classes.  These  have  a great  deal  of  value  for  the  wives  on 
limited  budgets  in  that  they  can  learn  to  make  clothes  and  decorations 
for  their  homes.  The  ability  to  make  something  attractive  carries  with 
it  a great  deal  of  fulfillment. 

Involvement 

Technology  has  provided  us  with  instant  coffee,  instant  milk,  in- 
stant television.  There  is  a great  need  for  a social  science  recipe  for 
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rapid  adaptation.  Involvement  is  a possible  direction.  The  wives  need 
to  be  encouraged  to  observe  and  to  participate,  to  involve  themselves  in 
the  community  although  the  time  in  their  situation  may  be  limited.  Part- 
time  job  placement  would  be  most  helpful.  The  wives  could  be  directed  to 
persons  with  similar  interests.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  entertain 
other  wives.  They  could  be  encouraged  to  make  a home  for  their  family 
regardless  of  the  temporary  nature  of  their  stay. 

Coordination 

There  is  a need  for  a person,  or  persons,  to  initiate  and  coordi- 
nate programs  that  deal  with  the  family.  This  individual  should  have  an 
interest  in  continuing  education,  a sensitivity  to  the  uniqueness  of  in- 
dividuals, particularly  as  the  individuals  come  from  other  cultures,  and 
a proficiency  in  counseling  and  group  dynamics.  The  individual  should  be 
aware  of  the  facilities  and  opportunities  available  in  the  community. 

She  should  be  willing  and  able  to  lobby  for  the  innovations  she  sees  as 
necessary. 

The  position  would  focus  on  women.  The  nationality  or  age  of  the 
women  would  be  unimportant.  She  would  serve  as  interpreter  and  inter- 
ceder.  This  would  not  be  a position  limited  to  the  Dean  of  Women's 
Office  nor  the  Foreign  Student  Office.  Perhaps  it  would  be  most  effi- 
ciently based  in  the  development  center.  The  resources  of  the  infirmary, 
the  health  center,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Foreign  Student  Office,  the 
Placement  Office,  and.  the  Student  Union  could  be  utilized. 

Such  a position  would  facilitate  the  activities  of  subprofessionals 
and  volunteers.  Many  institutions  are  realizing  the  need  for  special 
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programs  for  women.  The  opportunities  for  creative  development  are 
tr  emendous . 

If  the  international  student  wife  were  made  to  feel  a part  of  the 
university  community,  if  she  were  encouraged  to  feel  that  she  had  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  make  to  the  university  community  and  to  the  people 
of  her  own  country,  and  if  she  were  encouraged  in  making  that  contribution, 
there  would  be  considerable  growth  in  the  vision  and  in  the  lives  of  these 
women . 

w For  the  most  pert,  the  international  wives  tend  to  lead  a stagnant 
life  as  if  waiting  for  an  indefinite  sentence  to  pass.  They  are  closeted. 
They  live  on  coffees  and  see  little  past  their  apartment  door  and  the  aisles 
of  the  supermarket. 

It  would  s.eem  that  so  much  in  the  way  of  preventive  mental  health 
could  be  offered  to  the  wife,  and  hence  to  the  family  unit. 

At  the  present  time  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  her.  She  is 
able  to  adjust  and  function,  but  she  tends  to  utilize  only  a minimal 
amount  of  her  capabilities  and  the  resources  around  her. 

If  the  university  were  to  set  up  situations  where  she  could  learn 
about  herself  and  her  family  and  the  skills  related  to  performing  her 
role  as  wife  and  mother,  if  she  were  able  to  learn  to  see  life  in  other 
than  her  limited  terms,  and  if  she  were  able  to  share  her  experiences 
and  knowledge  with  other  women  from  her  country,  the  university's  invest- 
ment would  be  greatly  magnified. 

The  family  is  a universal  phenomenon  for  which  no  workable  substi- 
tute has  been  found,  except  in  vety  special  instances. 

The  international  families  tend  to  be  mature  adults  with  children 
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staying  in  the  United  States  for  a longer  time  than  originally  expected. 
Most  of  the  stays  are  now  three  years  or  more.  The  children  are  young, 
the  marriages  are  in  the  adjustment  period.  The  families  need  assistance 
to  meet  these  changes.  Too  many  per sons--from  all  societies---"kill  time." 
In  this  rapidly  changing  society  one  cannot  afford  to  postpone  living,  to 
Wait  patiently  for  someone's  visit.  The  fast  transforming  society  demands 
active  people. 

The  importance  of  the  family  as  a building  block  in  the  technologi- 
cal society  gives  contemporary  problems  of  family  life  wide  significance 
and  places  tremendous  importance  on  the  well  being  of  the  wife  and  mother. 
The  astronaut  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  1560  s.  No  less  representa- 
tive of  this  period  is  the  family  with  trunks  and  suitcases  ready  to  move 
to  a new  situation!  It  is  time  the  university  considered  the  family  unit 
to  be  of  vital  concern  to  the  educational  community. 
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Appendix  A 
Measures 


In  this  study,  twenty-three  measures  were  constructed.  They  ate 
listed  below. 


Remembered  Well-Being : Total  of  Table  1,  Table  2,  and  Table  3 

Table  1 - Subjects'  Report  of  Loneliness*  at  arrival 

Extent  of  Loneliness  --feeling  isolated  and  alone  f 

score  rating 

1.  Almost  all  of  the  time 

2.  A good  deal  of  the  time 

3 . Some  of  the  time 

4.  Occasionally 

5 . Never 

Table  2 - Subjects'  Report  of  Boredom*  at  arrival 

Extent  of  Boredom  - *tired  of  doing  what  she's  doing  bd' 

Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  1.  cause  it  is  dull,  or  nothing  to  do 

Table  3 - Subjects'  Report  of  Homesickness*  at  arrival 

Extent  of  Homesickness  *depressed  because  away  from  home/ 

Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  1 family 


Well-Being : Total  of  Table  4,  Table  5,  and  Tabid  6 

Table  4 - Subjects'  Report  of  Loneliness*  during  stay 

Extent  of  Loneliness  ‘-'feeling  isolated  and  alone 

Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  1 

Table  5 - Subjects'  Report  of  Boredom-'  during  stay. 

Extent  of  Boredom  --tired  of  doing  what  she's  doing  be- 

Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  1 cause  it  is  dull 

Table  6 - Subjects'  Report  of  Homesickness-  during  stay 

Extent  of  Homesickness  --depressed  because  away  from  home/ 

Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  1 family 
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Social  Interaction:  Total  of  Tables  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13 

Table  7 - Subjects'  Report  of  the  Importance  of  Getting  to  Know* Americans 
during  stay  '-'understand 

score  rating 

1.  not  at  all  important 

2.  not  very  important 

3.  rather  important 

4.  very  important 

5.  extremely  important 

Table  8 - Subjects'  Report  of  Frequency  of  Interaction-’-  with  Americans 
score  rating  ^exchanging  visits,  parties,  having 

1.  seldom,  if  at  all  meals  together,  going  to  moVies, 

2.  less  than  once  a month  long  conversations,  etc. 

3 . several  times  a month 

4.  once  a week 

5.  several  times  a week 

Table  9 - Subjects'  Report  of  Frequency  of  Participation  in  University 
and  Gainesville  activities* 

Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  8 *club  meetings,  concerts,  teas,  plays 

with  or  without  Americans 

Ta.ble  10  - Subjects'  Report  of  Casual  Friendships  with  Americans 
score  rating 

1 . none 

2 . one 

3.  two  or  three 

4.  four-eight 

5 . more  than  eight 

Table  11  - Subjects'  Report  of  Close*  Friendships  with  Americans 
Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  10  -'intimate,  dear 

Table  12  - Subjects'  Report  of  Close  Friendships  with  Fellow  Nationals 
at  UF 

Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  10 

Table  13  - Subjects'  Report  of  Close  Friendships  with  Internationals  at  UF 
Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  10 


Satisfaction : Total  of  Tables  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20 
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Table  14  - Subjects'  Report  of  Satisfaction  with  Her  Diet 
score  rating 

1.  almost  always  dissatisfied 

2.  usually  dissatisfied 

3.  tolerate  - neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

4.  usually  satisfied 

5.  almost  always  satisfied 

Table  15  - Subjects'  Report  of  Satisfaction  with  Financial  Situation 
Use  Score  and  rating  of  Table  14 

Table  16  - Subjects  Report  of  Satisfaction  with  Her  Housing 
Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  14 

Table  17  - Subjects'  Report  of  Satisfaction  with  Husband's  Role  as  a 
Student 

Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  14 

Table  18  - Subject s'  Report  of  Satisfaction  with  Her  Fulfillment  of  Goals 
Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  14 

Table  19  - Subjects'  Report  of  Satisfaction  with  Her  Own  Present  Position 
Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  14 

Table  20  - Subjects  Report  of  General  Satisfaction 
Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  14 


English  Facility:  Total  of  Tables  21  and  22 

Table  21  - Interviewer's  Rating  of  the  English  Facility  of  the  Subjects 
score  rating  by  interviewer 

1.  very  poor  - very  limited  vocabulary,  prefers  to  speak  native  language 

2.  poor  - great  difficulty  in  understanding  and  expressing  self 

3.  adequate  - searches  for  words,  misuses  words,  but  makes  self  under- 
stood 

4.  good  - may  have  heavy  accent  and  ask  for  repeat  but  understands  most 
and  makes  self  understood 

5.  excellent  - fluent,  no  difficulty 

Table  22  - Subj ects'  Report  of  Concept  of  English  Ability 
Use  score  and  rating  of  Table  21 

Table  23  - Investigator's  Ratings  of  Frankness  of  Subjects  in  Interviews 
score  rating  by  investigator 

1.  no  frankness  (dealt  only  with  social  patter) 

2.  pretended  frankness  (told  the  investigator  what  she  thought  Americans 
want  to  hear) 

3.  sometimes  frank 

4.  usually  frank 

5.  consistently  frank  (candid) 


The  Scores  of  the  Investigator  and  the  Three  Judges  for  Seven  International  Wives 
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Appendix  C 

Individual  Scores  in  Five  Major  Arddg 


Remembered 

Well-Being 

Well-Being 

Social 

Interaction 

Satisfaction 

Score 

English 

nr 

11 

16 

28 

6 

nr 

11 

14 

27 

10 

3 

11 

14 

30 

3 

3 

7 

16 

28 

2 

8 

12 

18 

27 

6 

7 

10 

16 

26 

7 

13 

14 

29 

31 

7 

12 

6 

17 

24 

8 

8 

12 

21 

27 

8 

5 

13 

16 

30 

6 

6 

10 

22 

32 

8 

nr 

12 

24 

28 

7 

12 

12 

15 

27 

6 

7 

12 

15 

27 

6 

3 

11 

23 

27 

7 

12 

12 

16 

26 

5 

7 

11 

22 

28 

6 

4 

8 

16 

24 

4 

3 

11 

21 

24 

4 

11 

11 

12 

25 

3 

3 

11 

17 

24 

5 

7 

10 

18 

23 

2 

3 

3 

11 

22 

2 

6 

12 

24 

29 

10 

12 

13 

17 

29 

8 

15 

15 

21 

30 

10 

4 

11 

13 

25 

4 

8 

12 

20 

33 

6 

6 

11 

17 

24 

4 

12 

13 

9 

25 

3 

3 

11 

11 

22 

4 

5 

11 

18 

24 

4 

3 

8 

14 

20 

6 

nr 

12 

13 

25 

8 

9 

10 

12 

22 

4 

8 

12 

19 

27 

5 

10 

12 

11 

27 

4 

3 

7 

17 

19 

5 

8 

11 

18 

27 

6 

2 

12 

18 

19 

6 

9 

9 

17 

23 

4 
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Appendix  C (continued) 


Individual  Scores  in  Five  Major  Areas 


Remembered 

Well-Being 

Well-Being 

Social 

Interaction 

Satisfaction 

Score 

English 

3 

12 

26 

21 

8 

3 

12 

21 

21 

5 

3 

10 

16 

24 

3 

6 

12 

19 

29 

4 

4 

11 

20 

23 

5 

3 

9 

17 

15 

8 

12 

3 

17 

18 

8 

11 

12 

16 

28 

7 

4 

11 

20 

26 

8 

13 

12 

21 

28 

8 

8 

14 

14 

28 

8 

12 

14 

19 

26 

9 

3 

12 

15 

27 

8 

12 

10 

16 

19 

8 

5 

12 

19 

23 

6 

Scores  of  Well-Being,  Social  Interaction,  and  Satisfaction  of  the  Fifty-Six  International  Wives 

According  to  Geographic  Areas 
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